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For the New-Yorker. 
THE SPIRIT VISITER. 
I HAVE a spirit visiter— 
She cometh every night, 
When Sleep across my heavy lids 
Hath swept his pinions light; 
She cometh with a noiseless step 
Through the unopened door, 
And glideth as the moonbeams glide 
Across the marble floor. 
Long are her robes, and very white, 
Like Winter’s first pure snow ; 
And, as she moves along, they seem 
Like waves of light to flow: 
Her face is radiant with such smiles 
As have not here their birth— 
Ah! well I know that one beloved 
Hath passed away from earth. 





I had a friend in Life’s sweet spring— 
How dear I now can feel— 

A fair, fond-hearted, guileless girl, 
Unchanged by wo or weal; 

She loved me with a love as deep 
As Woman's heart may know, 

Nor waned that love when Ocean’s wave 
Betwixt us ‘gan to flow. 

’T is she, my midnight visiter, 
With her dark, soul-moving eye ; 

She speaketh not, but upward peints 
As she slowly sweeps me by: 

I know that men will soon exclaim, 

“ Thy early friend is dead!” 

I know the heavy clods are heaped 
Upon her precious head. 

But well I know, O bless’d be God! 
Her gentle spirit lives 

Where Bliss, the Sun of Heaven, to all 
Undying rapture gives ; 

I know the memory of our love 
Still glows within her breast 

When every night she pleads with me 
To seek the heavenly rest. 

Towanda, Penn., Dec. 1240. 


‘THE HOUR AND THE MAN.’ 


Tuis, as our readers are already aware, is the somewhat 
singular title of Miss Martineau’s new and deeply interesting 
historical romance. It possesses higher claims to the atten- 
tion of the considerate than most works of its class. It de- 
pends not for its interest upon remantic iocidents, finely spun 
sentimentalities, or such high-soaring rhapsodies as we look 
for in Bulwer’s forthcoming work: but it speaks, in a clear, 
manly voice, the rights as well as the duties of Humanity: it 
utters a word ef hope forthe crushed and down-trodden ; you 
feel in it the beat of the human heart—with its wide-reaching, 
allembracing sympathies. Its hero and all its prominent 
characters are negroes, and the scenes which it portrays are 
those connected with the celebrated Revolution of St. Do. 
mingo. Before we pronounce the high moral character 
which Miss Martineau has given to this historical event, false 
and exaggerated, we must remember that nearly all our know- 
ledge of it has been drawn from the reports of the discomfited 
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French, which, for very obvious reasons, are to be received 
With many grains of allowance. Toussaint L’Ouverture, in 
the book before us, is presented as a great and heroic man: 
prudent and far-reaching in his policy, humane and regardfu; 
of the rights of others, unyielding in his integrity—calm, un- 
telfish and humble in his exaltation, and sternly ‘ true to him- 
welf" in the depths of his adversity. The first chapter pre 


sents him as a slave, pondering over an Epictetus which’his 
master has lent him, and watching with trembling anxiety the 
rising discontents among his brethren. Upon the breaking 
forth of the rebellion, true to his conscience and his King, he 
joins the Spanish allies of the French, and exerts himself to 
quench the rising flame. Soon he learus frem Papalier, an 
aged white, that the Conventien in France has confirmed and 
proclaimed the liberty of the negroes. The emotions which 
this intelligence excited within him are best portrayed in the 
following extract : 

“‘ Toussaint was glad tobe alone. Never had he more need- 
ed solitude; for rarely, if ever, in the course of his life, had 
his calm soul been so disturbed. During the last words spo- 
ken by Papalier, a conviction had flashed across him, more 
vivid and more tremendous than any lightning which the 
skies of December had sent forth to startle the bodily eye; 
and amid the storm which those words had roused within 
him, that conviction continued to glow forth at intervais, re- 
fusing tobe quenched. It was this: that if it were indeed 
true that the revolutionary government of France had decreed 
to the negroes the freedom and rights of citizenship, to fight 
against the revolutionary government would henceforth be to 
fight against the freedom and rights of his race. The conse- 
quences of such a conviction were overpowering to his imagi- 
nation. As one inference after another presented itself be- 
fore him—as a long array of humiliations and perplexities 
showed themselves in the future—he felt as if his hear: was 
bursting. For hour after hour of that night he paced the 
floor of his tent; and if he rested his limbs, so unused to 
tremble with fear or toil, it was while covering his face with 
his hands, as if éven the light of the lamp disturbed the in 
tensity of his meditation. A few hours may, at certain crises 
of the human rind and lot, do the work of years; and this 
night carried on the education of the noble soul, long repress- 
ed by slavery, to a point of insight which multitudes de not 
reach in a lifetime. No doubt the preparation had been mak- 
ing through years of forbearance and meditation, and through 
the latter months of enterprise and activity; and yet the 
change of views and purposes was so great as to make. him 
feel, between nigkt and morning, as if he were anether man.” 

He flies to his brethren in arms : 

“They shouted and sang the tidings of freedom, joining 
with them the’ name of Toussaint Breda. These tidings of 
freedom rang through the ravines, and echoed up the sides of 
the hills, and through the depths of the forests, startling the 
wild birds on the mountain ponds, and the deer ameng the 
high ferns, end bringing down from their fastnesses a multi- 
tude of men who had fied thither from the vengeance of the 
whites and mulattoes, and to escape sharing in the violence 
of the negro force which Jean Francais had left behind him, 
to pursue uncontrolled their course of plunder and butchery. 
Giad, to such, were the tidings of freedom, with order, and 
under the command of one whose name was never mentioned 
without respect, if not enthusiasm. The negro who did not 
know that there was any more world on tre other side the 
Cibao peak, had yet learned te be preud of the learning of 
Toussaint. The slave who conceived of God as dwelling in 
the innermost ef the Mornes, and coming furth to govern his 
subjects with the fire of the lightning and the scythe of the 
hurricane, was yet able to revere the piety of Toussaint.— 
The black bandit who had dipped his hands in the blocd of 
his master, and feasted his ear with the groans of the inno- 
cent babes who had sat u 
something impressive in the simple habit of forgiveness, the 
vigilant spirit of mercy which distinguished Toussaint Breda 
from all his brethren in arms—from all the leading men of 
his color, except his friend Henri Christophe. At the name 
of Toussaint Breda, then, these flocked down into the road 
by hundreds, till they swelled the numbers of the march to 


Here follows the details of their bloody struggle for liberty 
and life. The main interest of the work clusters about the 
hero; although we have several thrilling and beautiful episo- 
dical sketches, they are all subordinate to the great purpose 
of the work, and only seem to set forth in still more vivid 
colors the daring and high resolve of the ‘ Napoleon of St. Do- 
mingo.’ Such are the stories of the love of Moyse and Géni- 
fréde, of ‘an old man in new days,’ &c. 

The literary execution ef this novel is admirable. What- 
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ever may be thought of its doctrines, or of the influence it is 
calculated to exert upon certain domestic institutions, no one 
can deny to it the merits of a bold, vigorous style, clear, and 
vivid sketches of character and incident, and occasional pas- 
sages of great beauty and sublimity of thought. The treach- 
erous capture of the gallant negro chief by the French com- 
mandant is well described: his proud, self-possessed, uncom- 
plaining demeanor during bis captivity stands out in beld con- 
trast to the narrow, selfish, inhuman ambition of his mighty 
tyrant: in his cell among the Alps—afar from tlie scene of 
his labors and the land of his race, hié heart sti!l yearns to- 
ward his brethren: no thought of vengeance haunts him—no 
wish but for the peace and happiness of those whom he has 
left. ‘ My children,” says he, from the depths of his damp, 
solitary dungeon, “‘ my children, hear me! Wherever you 
are, in the court of your tyrant, er on the wide sea, or on the 
mountain-top, where the very storms cannot make themselves 
heard so high, yet let your father’s voice reach you from his 
living grave! No vengeance! Freedom, freedom to the last 
drop of blood in the veins of our race! Let our island be 
left to the wild herds and the reptiles, rather than be the ha- 
bitation of slaves: but if you have established freedom there, 
it is holy ground, and no vengeance must profane it. If you 
love me and my race, you must forgive my murderers.” The 
last chapter leaves him there alone, his servant and compan- 
ion, Mars Plaisir, who at first shared his captivity, having 
been released without his knowledge; we extract it entire: 


Day after day passed on, and the prisoner found no change 
in his condition—as far, at least, as it de on his jailers. 
He was more ill as he became enve'! in the damps of the 
spring; and he grew mere and more sensible of the comfort 
of being alone. Death by violence, however, did not come. 

He did not give over his concern for Mars Plaisir because 
he was glad of his absence. We inquired eccasionally fer the 
commandant, hoping that, if he could see Rubaut, he might 
learn whether his servant was still a prisoner, and. whether his 
release from this cell had been for freedom, or fer a worse lot 
than he had left behind. There was no hearing from Bellines, 
however, whether the commandant had returned to the fort- 
ress, or who was lieutenant, if he had not. In the middle of 
April the dou’et was settled by the appearance of Rubaut him- 
self in the cell. He was civil—unusually so—but declared 
himself unable to give any information about Mars Plaisir. 
He had nothing more to de with his prisoners when they were 
ence taken out of his charge. He had always business enough 
upon his hands to prevent his occupying himself with things 
and people that were gone by. He had delivered Mars Plai- 
sir into proper care, and that was the last he knew of him. 
The man was well at that ee ee pleased 
enough to be in the air again. ut could remember 
no more quvanten tens in fact, had net thought of him 

in, from that day to the present. 
ae And this is the kind of answer that you would give con- 
cerning me, if my sons should arrive hither in search of me 
some days after my grave had been closed 1”’ 

“Come, come! no fereboding!” said Rubaut. “‘ Forebod- 
ing is bad.” 

“If my sons should present themselves—" proceeded Tous- 
te 


“‘ They will not come here—they cannot come here,’’ inter- 
rupted Rubaut. ‘No one knows that you are here but some 
three or four whe will never tell.” 

“ How!” t Toussaint; “bave they secured Mars 
Plaisir, that he shall never tell!” For the poor man’s sake, 
however, he would not ask this aloud. 

Rubuut continued: “ The reason why we cannet have the 

leasure ee Se fortress is, that the 

Consul thinks it necessary to keep secret the place of 
your abode—for the good of the colony, es he says. With 
one of our own this seclusion might not be neces- 
sary, as the good of the village could hardiy distinguish 
features from the distance at which they are; and they have 
no telescopes—no idea of playing the spy upon us, as we can 
upon them. They cannet distinguish se high up—”’ 
“ Bat they could complexion.” 





“ Exactly so; and it might abroad that some one of 
your ocler' was here.” . 
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“ And if it should get-ebrend, and some one of my sons or 
my ee es ke be that y —— 
. ber ing —that you cannot memory wi r- 
sons and things that are gone by—thet yo@ have had prison- 
ers of all complexiéus—that some heve lived and seme have 


died—and that you have something else to do than to remem- 
ber what became of each. I hope, however, and (as it would 
be for the advantage of the First Consul) I believe that you 
would have the complaisance to show them my grave.” 
“Come, come! no foreboding! Foreboding is bad,” re- 


Rubaut. 

Toussaint smiled and said, 

locking came the and fi ord oid the 

into uture,in order to avoi resent? 
Te center lem ten tohering Gee ekich evan tenuis of 
dio woakhary of year nhse to mine, af the dhube of may broth- 
erly trust in him by which your ruler has afflicted eur hearts 
—if, turning from this mournful past, I look the other way, 
what do I see befere me but the open grave ?” 

“You are out of spirits,” said Rubaut building up the fire. 
“You wear well, however. You must have been very strong 
in your best days. You wear extremely well.” 

“T still live; and that I do so is because the sun of my own 
climate, and the strength of soul of my best days, shine and 
gow bate me now, quenching in part even these damps. 

ut I am old, and every day heaps yearson me. However, I 
am as willing as you that my looking forward should be for 
others than myself. I might be able to forebode for France 
and for its ruler.” 

Rubaut folded his arms, and leaned, as if anxious to listen, 
against the wall beside the fire; but it was so wet that he 

uickly shifted his position—still, however, keeping his eyes 
fixed on his prisoner: ; 

“And what would you forebode for France and for her 
ruler?” he asked. 

“* That my country will never again be hers. Her retribu- 
tion is as sure as her tyranny has been great. She may send 
out fleet after fleet, each bearing an army; but the spirit of 
freedom will be too strong fer them all. Their bodies will 
peison the air and choke the sea, and the names of her com- 
— will, Ke = sink in before — 

i in make slaves le in St. Dom ow 
pred 3 name of Leloubaathis moment in F; me 43 

“ Leclerc ig dead,” said Rubaut; repenting the next mo- 
ment, that he had said so much. Toussaint saw this by his 
countenance, and inquired no farther. 

“ He is deed ! twenty thousand Frenchmen with him, 
who might at this hour have been enjoying at home the na- 
tural wealth of my country, the fruits of our industry. The 
time was when I thought your ruler and I—the ruler, in alli- 
ance with him, ef my race in St. Domingo—were brothers in 
soul, as we were apparently in duty and in fortune. Brothers 
in soul we were net, as it has been the heaviest grief of my 
life to learn. I spurn brotherhood of soul with one whose 
ambition has been for himself. Brothers in duty we were; 
and, if we should yet be brothers in fortune—if he should fall 
into the hands of a strong fee—But you are saying in your 
heart, ‘ No forebodiag! Foreboding is bad!’ ‘’ 

Rubaut smiled, and said foreboding was only bad for the 
spirits; and the First Consul’s spirits were not likely to be 
affected by any thing that could be said at Joux. To predict 
bad fortune to him was like looking fer the sun to be put out 
at noon-day ; it might pass the time, but would not dim the 
sun. 

“‘ So was it said of me,’ replied the prisoner; ‘and with 
the more reason, because I ‘caie no enemies. My enemies 
have not been of my own making. Your ruler is making ene- 
mies on every hand ; and alas! for him if he lives to meet the 
hour of retribution! If he, like myself, should fall into the 
power of a strong foe—if he should pass his remaining days 
impri on a rock, may he find more peace than I should 
dare look for if I had his soul !” 

“ There is not a braver manin Europe, or the Indies either, 
than the First Consul.” 

Brave toward foes without and sufferings to come. But 
bravery gives no help against enemies hi within and 
evils fixed in the past. What will his bravery avail against 
the images of France corrupted, ef Europe outraged, of the 
blacks betrayed and o f the godlike power which 
was put into his hands, abused to the purposes of the devil !’” 

“ But perhaps he would rot view his affairs as you do?” 

‘* Then would his bravery avail him no better. If heshould 
be so blind as to see nething higher and better than his own 

. acts, then will he see no higher nor better hope than he has 
lost. Then will he suffer and die under the slow torments of 
personal mortifications and regrets.” 

“You say you are sinking under your reverses. You say 
you are slowly dying.” 

“Iam. I shall die of the sickening and pining of sense 
and limb—of the wasting of bone and muscle. Day by day is 
my eye more dim oF sy Seis ome ner evi praca 
never complained of evi ¢ the bravery yous would 
not meet. Have I ever said that you a as per 

Rubant saw the fire in his eye, glanced at his emaciated 

band, and felt that this was true. He could bear the conver- 
sation no longer, now that no disclosures that. could serve the 
First Consul seemed likely to be made. 


do you afford me than that of 
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“Yes, looked in to-day, because I am about to leave the 
fortress for a few days.” ; 

“If you see the First Consul, tell him'what I have now 
said} and add that if, like him, I had used my power for my- 
self, he would have had a power ever me which he has not 
now. “I should not then have been here—(nay, you must hear 
me)—I should not then have been here, crushed beneath his 
hand; 1 should have been on the throne of St. Domingo— 
flattered; as he is, by assurances of my glory and security, but 
crushed by a heavier weight than that of his hand—by his im- 
age, as that of one betrayed in my infidelity to his country and 
nation. Tell him this; tell him that I perish willingly, if this 
consequence of my fidelity to France may be a plea for justice 


te my race.’ 

. How people have misrepresented you te me!” said Ru- 
baut, bustling about the cell, and opening the door to call 
Bellines. ‘‘ They teld me you were very silent—rarely 

e.” 
“That was true when my duty was to think,” said Tous- 
saint. “Today my duty has been to speak. Remember 
_ yours, in fidelity to your ruler, is to repeat to him what 
I say. , 
« More wood, Bellines,”’ said Rubaut, going te the door to 
give farther directions ina low voice, Returning, he said, 
with some hurry of manner, that, as he was to be absent for 
two or three days, he had sent for such a supply of wood and 
flambeaux as might last some time. More books should also 
be brought. 

“« When shall we meet again ?"’ asked Toussaint. 

“T don’t know. Indeed I do not know,” said .the com- 
mandant, looking at his watch by the firelight. His prisoner 
saw that his hands trembled, and that he walked with some 
irresolution to the door. 

“ Au revoir!” said Toussaint. 

Rubaut did not reply, but went out, leaving the door stand- 
ing wide, and apparently no one to guard it. 

Toussaint’s heart beat at the thought that this might give 
him one more opportunity of being abroad in the daylight— 
perhaps in the sun! He rose to make the attempt; but he 
was exhausted by the conversation he had held—the first for 
so long! His aching limbs failed him, and he sank down on 
his bed, from which he did not rise till long after Bellines had 
laid down his loads and left the place. 


The prisoner rese at length, to walk, as he did many times 
in the day, from corner to corner of hiscell. At the first turn, 
by the door, he struck his foot against something which he 
upset. It was a pitcher of water which, with a loaf of bread, 
had been put in that unusual place. The sight was as distinct 
in its signification as a yawning grave. His door was to open 
upon him no more. He was not again to see a human face. 
commandant was to be absent awhile, and, on returning, 
to find his prisoner dead. 
He used all means that he could devise to ascertain whether 
it were indeed so. He called Bellines from the door in the 
way which Bellines had never failed to reply to since the de- 
parture of Mars Plaisir. Bellines did not come. He sang 
aloud, as he had never before been allowed to sing, unchecked, 
since he entered the fortress. He now sangunchecked. The 
hour of the afternoon meal passed, and no one came. The 
evening closed, and no bolt had been drawn. The case was 
clear. 
The prisoner now and then felt a moment’s surprise at ex- 
periencing so little recoil from such a fate. He was scarcely 
conscious even of repugnance. His tranquillity was doubtless 
owing, in part, to his having long contemplated death in this 
place as certain; to life having now little left to make its con- 
tinuance desirable; and to his knowing himself to be so re- 
duced that the struggle could not be very long. But he him- 
self believed this composure to be owing to another cause than 
any of these. 
“ He who appointed me to the work of such a life as mine,” 
thought the dying man, “ is making its close easy to his ser- 
vant. I would willingly have suffered to the extremity of his 
will: but my work ig done; men’s eyes are no longer upon 
me; I am alone with Him ; and He is pleased to let me en- 
ter already upon my everlasting peace. If father Laxabon 
were here, would he now say, as he has often said, and as 
most men say, that, looking back upon life from its close, it 
appears short as the time of the early rains? Instead of this, 
how long appear the sixty years that I have lived! How 
long, how weary now seems the life when I was a slave— 
though much was done, and it was the schooling of my soul 
for the work preparing for my hand! My Margot! my chil- 
dren! how quietly did we then live as if no change were ever 
to come, and we were to sit before our door at Breda every 
evening til “death should remove us one by one! While I was 
compesing my soul to patience by thought and by reading, 
how little did I dream that I was so becoming prepared to 
free my race—to reign, and then to die of cold and hunger, 
such as the meanest slave never knows! Then the next eight 
ears of toil—they seem longer than all that went before. 
ubtless they were lengthened to me to make my weak pow- 
ers equal to the greatness of my task; for every day of con- 
ducting war and making Jaws appeared to me stretched out 
into a year. These late seasons of reverse have passed over 
more rapidly, for their suffering has been less. While all, 
even to Henri, have pitied me during these latter years, they 





“ You are going ?”’ said Toussaint. 





knew that I was recovering the peace which I shall now no 





more lose. It is true that I erred, 
estimate of affairs, in not making my 
ing my country from France, as France 

her to separate at last. It is true I might 
reigning there instead of dying here ; and whatis 

of meditation, my people might now have been layi 
their arms, and beginning a long career of peace, 
possibly have been so—but at what cost! Their 
freedom (if freedom it could then have been called) : 
begun in treason and in murder, and the stain would have 
luted my race for ever. Now they will have 
they cannot but have it, though it is delayed. And 
freedom will rest the blessing of Heaven. We have not foagh, 
for dominion nor for plunder; nor, as far as J could gover, 
the passions of men, for revenge. We began our career af 
freedom in fidelity, in obedience, and in reverance 
whites ; and therefore may we take to ourselves the 
of Him who made us to be free, and demands that we be 
with clean hands and a pure heart. Therefore will the free 
dom of St. Domingo be but the beginning of freedom to the - 
grorace. Therefore may we hope that in this race wij the 
spirit of Christianity appear more fully than it has yet 
itself among the pi whites ; show itself in its 

its fidelity, its disinterestedness, and its simple trust, The 
proud whites may'scorn this hope and point to the j 

and the passions of my people, and say, ‘ Is this your exhibj. 
tion of the spirit of the Gospel?’ But not for this will we give 
up our hope. This ignorance, these passions, are natural to 
all men, and are in us aggravated and protracted by our shy. 
ery. Remove them by the discipline and the stimulus of fre. 
dom, begun in obedience to God and fidelity to men, and ther 
remain the love that embraces all; the meek faith that cap 
bear to be betrayed, but is ashamed to doubt; the genems' 
that can forgive offences seventy-and-seven times renewed: 
the simple, open, joyous spirit which marks such as are of the 
kingdom of heaven. Lord! I thank thee that thou hast made 
me the servant of this race!”’ 


Never, during the years of his loneliness or the days of his 
grandeur, had Toussaint spenta brighter hour than now, while 
the spirit of prophecy(twin-angel with death) visited him, and 
showed him the realms of mind which were openi 

his race—that countless host whose van he had himself led to 
the confines. This spirit whispered something of the immor- 
tality of his own name, hidden, lost as he was in his last hours, 
“ Be it so!’’ thought he, “ if my name can excite any tode- 
votedness, or give to any the pleasure of being grateful. If 
my name live, the goodness of those who name it will be its 
life; for my true self will net be in it. No one will more 
know thereal Toussaint. The weakness that was in me when 
I felt the most strong, the reluctance when I appeared mest 
ready, the acts of sin from which I was saved by accident 
alone, the divine constraint of circumstances to which mybest 
deeds were owing—these things are between me and my God. 
If my name and my life are to be of use, I thank God that 
they exist; but this outward existence of them is nothing be 
tween him and me. To me henceforward they no more be- 
long than the name of Epaminondas or the life of Tell. Man 
stands naked on thebrink of the grave, his name stripped from 
him, and his deeds laid down as the property of the society he 
leaves behind. Let the name and deeds I now leave behind 
be a pride to generations yet to come—a more innocent pride 
than they have sometimes, alas! been to me. [ have done 
with them.” 
Toussaint had often known what hunger was; in the Mor 
nes he had endured it almost to extremity. He now expect- 
ed to suffer less from it than then, from being able to yield to 
the faintness and drowsiness which had then to be resisted. 
From time to time during his meditations, he felt its sense 
tions visiting him, and felt them without fear or regret. He 
had eaten his loaf when first hungry, and had watched through 
the first night, hoping to sleep his long sleep the sooner whet 
his fire should at length be burned out. During the day, some 
faint sounds reached him from the valley—some tokens of the 
existenee of men. During the last two nights of hfe, bisesr 
was kept awake only by the dropping of water—the eld f- 
miliar sound—and the occasional stir of the brands upon the 
hearth. About midnight of the second night he foand be 
could sit up ro longer. With trembling hands he Jaid on sach 
pieces of wood as he could lift, lighted another flambeea, and 
lay down on his straw. He raised himself but once—bastily 
and dizzily in the dawn (dawn to him, but sunrise abroad.) 
His ear had been reached by the song of the young goatherds 
as they led their flocks abroad into another valley. The pris 
oner had dreamed that it was his boy Denis, singing in the 
piazza at P in. As his dim eye recognized the place by 
the flickering of the expiring flambeau, he smiled at his dele 
sion, and sank back to sleep again. . 


The commandant was absent three days. On his return be 

cmvmened Bellines, and said, in the presence of several 10h 
iers, 

“ How is the prisoner there?” pointing in the direction of 

Toussaint’s cell. 

“ Hehas been very quiet this morning, sir.” 

“Very quiet? Do you think he is ill?” tie 

“ He was as well as usual the last time I went to him. 

“ He has had plenty of every thing, I ba Pikes’ 
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“Oh yes, sir. Wood, candle, food, water—every thing: 
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Lights were brought. A boy who carried a lantern shiv- 

ered as he saw how ghastly Bellines’ face looked in the yellow 
in the dark vault on the way to the cell, and was not 

sorry to be told to stay behind till called to light the comman- 
dant back again. 

“ Have you heard any thing?” asked Rubaut of the soldier, 
in a low voice. 

“Not for many hours. There was acall or two, and some 
singing, just after you went, but nothing since.” 

“Hush! Listen!” 

They listened motionless for some time; but nothing was 
heard but the everlasting splash which went on all around 


» the door, Bellines.”’ 

He did so, and held the door wide for the commandant to 
enter. Rubaut stalked in, and straight up to the straw bed. 
He called the prisoner in a somewhat agitated voice, felt the 
hand, raised the head, and declared that he was gone. The 
candle was burned completely out. Rubaut turned to the 
hearth, carefully stirred the ashes, blew among them, and 
raised a spark. 

“You observe,” he said to Bellines, ‘‘ his fire was burning 
when we found him.” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“There is more wood and mare candle ?” 

“Yes, sir; the wood is in this corner, and the candle on the 
table—just under your hand, sir.”’ 

“Oh, ay—tere. Put on some wood an blew up a flame. 
Observe we found his fire burning.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They soon reappeared in the courtyard and announced the 
death of the prisoner. Rubaut ordered a messenger to be in 
readiness to ride to Pontarlier by the time he should have writ- 
ten a letter. 

“We must have the physicians from Pontarlier,” observed 
the commandant, aloud, “ to examine the deceased, and de- 
clare what he died of. The old man has not been well for 
some time past. I have nodoubt the physicians will find that 
he died of apoplexy, or something of the kind.” 

“No wonder, poor soul!” said a sutler’s wife to another 
woman. 

“No wonder, indeed,” replied the other. ‘‘My husband 
died of the heat in St. Domingo and they took this poor man 
—(do n’t tell it, but he was a black; I got a sight of him, and 
he came from St. Domingo, you may depend upon it)—they | 
took him out of all that heat, and put him into that culd, dump | 
place there! No wonder he is dead.” 

“ Well, I never knew we had a black hers!” 

“Don’t say I told you, then.” 

“Thave no doubt—yes, we found his fire burning,” said 
Bellines to the inquirers around him. ‘“‘ They will find it apo- 
plexy, or some such thing, I have no doubt of it.” 


And so they did, to the entire satisfaction of the First Con- 


Yet it was long before the inquiring world knew with cer- 
tainty what had beceme of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 





THE BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW: No. XU. January, 
1841. Boston: Benj. H. Greene. 


This work, edited and almost if not wholly writcen by O. 
A. Brownson, claims to stand even with the foremost among 
the Radical organs of the day—the oracle of a new Social as 
well as Political dispensation—of new ideas, opinions, and 
conditions. As such, it challenges the attention of the thought- 
ful and inquiring. There is so much of injustice and evil in 
the world—so much that no merely administrative, eutward 
change can obviate—that a determined Radical, whatever his 
intellect or his spirit, can hardly fail to speak far more of truth 
than falsehood. He who is sincerely animated by a convic- 
tion that things as they are are by no means as they should 
be, and that the hand of Reform is as needful now as it ever 
was, and here as any where, though he were as obtuse to all 
beside as the beast of Balaam—as benighted as the lunatic 
who for years ceased not to cry ‘Wo! Wo!’ in the streets 
and on the ramparts of doomed Jerusalem as she tottered to 
her fall—is yet a minister of good. Grant that he mingles 
with the pure ore of truth an overpowering alloy of his own 


- @tude conceits, selfish passions and wilful errors, so that for 


the moment the evil may seem to overbalance the gocd; yet 
& few years and the false will have perished, while the true 
survives and bears abundant fruit. Nay, more: it is hardly 
too much te assert that he who impels men to think at all 
‘pon their own meral, intellectual and social being, must 
Prove in the end a benefactor of his race, whatever his o 
spirit and the immediate tendency of his teachings. . 
But Mr. Brownson’s works claim respect n a far different 
ground. His is no common mind—no mediocre pen. By 
the common consent of those acquainted with his writings, he 
‘sranked among the most vigorous and efficient wielders of 


—_ SS 
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the weapons of argument—the batteries of declamation—the 
wendrous energies of language. In all that has ever been 
said against or about him, no man within our knowledge has 
ever questioned his ability, of which every number of his Re- 
view affords decisive proofs. 

And yet, with all his power, Mr. Brownson is not in our 
judgement an efficient advocate of the great cause of Human 
Progress. He Jacks directness, clearness, purpose—not in 
his words, indeed, but in his ideas, He tells us in burniag 
periods that things are all wrong about us, but gives us few 
and feeble hints for impreving them. Thus his leading =rti- 
cle (‘ Conversatiens with a Radical’) in the number before us 
is surcharged with invective against the more fortunate classes 
in society, as rioting on the earnings of the industrious poor, 
and living in luxury and ease on the fruits of their injustice, 
fraud and robbery, yet we scan it in vain for a single practical 
suggestion, tending to a permanent imprevement in the con- 
dition of the many. This is wrong. Wordsworth has bodied 
forth the true Radical in Rob Roy: 

. — tay’ all are over aie. 
i enough ; 
We n show chat wae be p to frame 
A world of other stuff.’ 

Mr. Brownson stops half-way in this work, expands into 
vagueness and mystificatiens, or rests kis hopes on measures 
palpably inadeqaute and unsvited to effect the reforms he 
aims at. 

There is yet another but kindred fault in the writings of our 
Reviewer—that of venom. His spirit is that of Mahomed or 
Mokanna rather than of Socrates or Howard. Toward his 
political opponents and the favored classes in our present se- 
cial order, he is the incarnation of all uncharitableness. It 
is impossible that they should do good ; or, if they have done 
what is undeniably such, it is certain that they had not the 
fear of God before their eyes, but were moved and instigated 
thereto by the devil. Take the following extract from his ar- 
ticle on ‘ The Times’ as a sample: 

“«By whatever feasible means, the general democratic ten- 
dency of our institutions must, as a matter of life or death, 
be checked by English influence or power. Therefore it is 
that we ever find some immense lever—more specious and 
threatening than, though, as the end must prove, as prepos- 
terous as that of Archimedes, for overturning the liberties of 
our people, is constantly in the employ of the British emissa- 
ties. A United States Bank was, fora long time, a hopeful 
means of this sort in their hands; but this form of thescheme 
has emphatically failed. The project of a great natienal 
bank seems now to be ed, asan exploded concern; 
the renewal of the discussion of which would full probably 
revive that overwhelming unity of democratic action, by 
which the late series of attempts were dissipated as pelitical 
trifles. 

Nothing daunted, however, by this total defeat, but on the 
contrary, rendered desperate by the threatening aspect of 
their own domestic concerns, the government and capitalists 
of England have promptly adopted another, and, it is to be 
feared, more dangerous plan for the demolition of our free 
institutions: —a plan, upon the misdi ,» or lead- 
ing astray, of the rife passion for liberty. England has re- 
cently thrown inte the midst of our peaceful family of sove- 
reign States the fire-brand of discord, in the shape of the 
question of Stavery. Theat infamous government, deeply 
sunk in all the hideous immoralities of the money excite- 
ment; and which holds millions of her own subjects, the 
whole of miserable Ireland, and hordes of wretc Asiatics, 
in a condition for which slavery were a mild and charitable 
name, has, with diabolical hypocrisy, freed her black slaves, 
in petty districts of her domains bordering on our country ; 
and this with the concurrence of her subtle capitalists! He 
who can look at the aggregate policy of that government; at 
her systematic opposition to liberal principles at home and 
abroad, and who appreciates the savage—the murderous 
spirit of money-intoxicated minds—and yet can seriously pro- 
nounce the word humanity in connexion with this artful 
move of the law-mongers and fund-mongers of England, must 
be dead to every sense of justice and right reason. Human- 
ity may yet sometimes be an individual sentiment, but all his- 
tory is false, if it has ever been an aristocratic motive. Poli- 
cy, and policy alone, profound, comprehensive, and entirely 
consistent, is at the foundation of the scheme; and its chief 
bearing and intent is to weaken, if not destroy, the union of 
our States, and thereby to effect the suppression of 
cy. The strenuous agitation of this, in itself narrow and 
contemptible question—which is like the tithing of mint, and 
annise, and cummin, and forgetting far weightier matterse— 
will, at the least, so far serve the oe 3 ook Yn to wean, 
fer a while, the public mind-in the United States from other, 
and to our enemies tormenting referms. In this wey they 
may hope that even the anti-bank feeling will retrograde, 
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project to be count 

cies; and sansa seo in vege tore optlbe ed flatter- 
ing to the devotees of ancient impositions.” 

Was there ever another writer who drew so boldly on his 
imagination for his facts? It would seem from Mr. Browr- 
son's rhapsody that England had emancipated the slaves of 
her West India Colonists as u measure of annoyance to us, 
and because a United States Bank had failed to be rechar- 
tered. in this country! But who does not know that the Brit- 
ish Anti-Slavery agitation is far older than our Currency war- 
fare 1—that it was never a favorite of the Aristocracy, the 
Tories or the capitalists of Great Britain, but was forced upon 
them by the moral sense and philanthropic spirit of the mid- 
dle and (so called) lower classes? Who does not know that 
Negro Emancipation was never a ‘ plan’ of the Aristocracy 
and money power at all, but on their part (so far as they cdn- 
curred in it) a simple yielding to a popular sentiment which 
could no longer be resisted? If the Reviewer had found it 
convenient to assert that Catheli¢ Emancipation was the dic- 
tate of some ‘ diabSlical hypocrisy,’ it would have been just as 
sensible, as truthful, and as charitable as the fancy-sketch 
which he has bestowed on his readers is a fragment of philo- 
sophical disquisition. Of course, the opium-dreams of which 
this ‘ diabolical hypocrisy ’ is the basis, perish with their foun- 
dation. 

We should like to speak of some other passages in the Re- 
view before us, especially of the severe judgement passed upon 
President Van Buren by his guasé supporter, which has so 
generally attracted the attention of the Whig journals; but 
our prescribed space is exhausted, and we forbear. 


‘THE DIAL.’ 


THE DIAL: A Macazine ror Lrresatort, Putvosorny any Re- 
Licion—To be continued Quarterly. 135, 8vo. §3 per an- 
num. Weeks, Jordan & Co. Beston, C.8, Francis, New-York.) 


We like The Dial; and this while we by no means relish, 
taken separately, many articles, opiniers and thoughts which 
it embodies. But we do not choose a book or an associate 
because we concur exactly with either in every sentiment.— 
He who tells us nothing we have never known or felt before 
isadull companion. ‘The Dial’ is emphatically what it pro- 
fesses to be—‘ a medium for the freest expression of theught 
on the questions which interest earnest. minds in every com- 
munity.’ Devoted te the discussion of abstract, profound, 
unhackneyed themes, its propositions wear the form of uni- 
versal principles or truths rather than of specific recommenda- 
tions. Many speculations in its pages appear vague, fantastic, 
unsourd ; while its views of Humanity and its capacities, its 
true aims, and its native dignity are at once just and ennobling. 
But we are speaking as though this were the organ of an in- 
dividual or a sect, which is very far from the fact, The 
Prospectus truly states that its pages ‘ will be filled by con- 
tributors who possess little in common but the love of intel- 
lectual freedom and the hope of social progress; who are 
united by sympathy of spirit, not by agreement im speculation ; 
and who trust the living soul rather than the dead letter.’— 
Such is the mission of ‘ The Dial,’ and nobly is it fulfilled. 

‘Man in the Ages’—the first article in the number before 
us—is.a wild, wondroys rhapsody, now breething the solemn 
melody of a mighty organ, now coayulsive with the sweep of 
a hurricane. We shall yet find room for at least a part of it. 

* Meta’—the next prose article—is extravagant and little 
to our taste. It leads nowhere. 

‘ The Magnolia of Lake Ponchartrain ’ is likewise too fan- 
ciful to be profitable, though, like its predecessor, gloriously 
written. Witness the following extract ; 

“ Nothing at the South had affected me like the Magnolia. 
Sickness and sorrow, which have separated me from my kind, 
have requited my loss by making known to me the loveliest 





dialect of the divine language. * Flowers,’ it has been truly 
said, ‘aré the only positive present made us nature.’ 
Man has not been ungrateful, but consecrated the gift to adorn 


the darkest and hours. If it is ever perverted, it is 
to be used as a , and even this vexes me. But no 
matter for that. "We heave pure intercourse with these purest 
creations: we love them for their own sake, for their beauty’s 
better. With me knowledge of them is a circumstance, a 





habit-of , rather thana merit.. I have lived with them, 
and wth teow almost alone, till I haye learned to interpret 





me ing new incidents, yet 
the growths of this new climate brought me new and sweet 
emotions, and, above all others, was the Magnolia a revela- 


When I first beheld her, V1, vom A coed of vere, 
ip, an imperial vestal, full-displayed to the eye y, 
oot guadiel trams thw ton lasty terol oven of the wind by fas 
graceful decorums of firm, glistening, broad, green leaves, I 


ring 
or the dugle, should be saluted 
ba gw cee fw Din by the full peal ef its organ. 

‘* After I had recovered from my first surprise, I became ac- 

uainted with the flower, and fourd all its life in harmony. 

ts fragrance, less enchanting than that of the rose, excited a 
pleasure :nore full of life, and which could longer be enjoyed 
without satiety. Its blossoms, if plucked from their home, 
refused to retain their dazzling hue, but dropped and 
sallow, like princesses captive in the prison of a barbarous foe.” 

‘ Ideals of Every-Day Life’ we have copied, as also ‘ The 
Riddle.’ Is not the former replete with elevating truth ? 

‘ German Literature’ is next the theme of a long and able 
essay, in distant review of Menzel’s account of that Literature, 
recently translated by C. C. Felton, and published in three 
volumes at Beston. This article is full of valuable informa- 
tion, even to those who may dissent from its opinions. Its 
view of German intellect and its achievements is one of 
blended reverence and admiration, or rather—but we will 
give the expressive language of the writer himself: “ To our 
“ apprehension, German Literature is the fairest, the richest, 
“‘ the most original, fresh and religious literature of modern 
“times.” This judgement he proceeds to fortify by evidence. 
We give the following passages referring to the religious as- 
pects of German mind : 

“But there is one peculiar charm in this literature, quite 
unequaled, we think, in modern days, that is, the RELIGIOUS 
character of German works. We know it is often said, the 
Germans are licentious, immoral in all ways, and above all 
men—not the A prve erode haters of religion. 
One would fancy or Goliath was the archetype of 
the nation. We say it advisedly, that this is, in our opinion, 
the most reli literature the world has seen since the 
palmy days of Greek writing. when the religious spirit seemed 

h, warm, coming into life, and pla ing grateful with 
the bland, celestial light, reflected frem‘each flower-eup, and 
passing cloud, and received direct and straightway from the 
source ef all. It stands an unconscious witness to the pro- 
found piety of the German heart. We had almost said it was 
the only Christian national literature the world has ever seen. 
Certainly, te our judgement, the literature of Old England, in 
her best days was less religious in thought and feeling, as it 
was less beautiful in its form, and less simple in its quiet, lov- 
ing holiness, than this spontaneous and multiform expression 
of the German soul. But we speak not for others; let each 
drink of that ‘ spiritual rock,’ where the water is most salu- 
brious to him. But we do not say that German literature 
comprises no works decidedly immoral and irreligious. Cer- 
tainly we have read such, but they are rare, while almost 
every book, not entirely scientific and technical, breathes a 
religious spirit. You meet this, coming unobtrusively upon 
you, where you least of all expect it.” 

* Menzel’s View of Goethe ’ is next treated luminously, but 
without favor. This is evidently by a different hand from the 
preceding, but by no means an inferior one. 

‘ Orphic Sayings,’ by A. B. Alcott, next fright the Epicu- 
rean wags of ‘the modern Athens’ and her press from their 
propriety, end impel them to the perpetration of sundry di- 
minutive witticiems. These ‘Sayings’ are ever the mest 
vulnerable point’in the work ; yet we copy three of them, to 
show that they need not frighten any body : 

“‘ ExPERIENCcE:—A man’s idea of God corresponds to his 
ideal of himself. The nobler he is, the more exalted his God 
His own culture and discipline are a revelation of divinity. 
He — the age wey as he comprehends his 
own. umanity is ass ivinity; experience of tha 
soul is a pro Ir of God. . 

Carnace.—Conceive of slaughter and flesh-eating in Eden. 

GenTLENEss.—I love to regard all souls as babes, yet in 
their prime and of being, ner would I upbraid 
rudely a fellow creature, but treat him as tenderly as an in- 
fant.. I would begentle alway: Gentleness is the divinest of 
graces, and all men joy in it. Yet seldom does it appear on 
earth. Not in the face of man, nor yet often in the face of wo- 
man, (O tacy,) but in the countenance ef childhood it 
sometimes even amidst the the dispathy that 
beset it; there, for.a little while, fed by divine fires, the se- 
rene flame glows, but soon flickers and dies away, choked by 
the and lusts of sense—its embers smouldering alone 


in the bosoms of men.” 
‘ Woman’ is next the subject of a strong though brief es- 
say, which we shall endeavor te publish hereafter. 
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¢ Thoughts.on Art’ compose what is probably the best arti- 
cle in the number before us. We strongly desire an extract, 
but must defer it this week. 

‘ Letters from Italy on the Representatives of Italy’ is a 
review of the character and works of Boccaccio, by a sympa- 
thising spirit. It could hardly be improved. 

We have passed over the Poetry interspersed through the 
number as underserving of special remark. Some of it is pro- 
found and lucid ; some strikes us as mystic and unsatisfying. 
Of this latter class is not ‘The Riddle,’ (on another page ;) 
and we think even the thickest skull need not ache in master- 
ing the import of the following : ’ 

MY THOUGHTS, 
Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musing ; 
And they drift se strange and swift 
There’s no time for choosing 
Which to follow, for to leave 
Any, seems a losing. 


When they come, they come in flocks, 
As on glancing feather, 

Startled birds rise one by one 
In autumnal! weather, 

Waking one another up 
From the sheltering heather. 


Some so merry that I laugh, 
Some are grave and serious, 
Some so trite, their least approach 
Is enough to weary us; 
Others flit like midnight ghosts, 
Shrouded and mysterious. 


There are thoughts that o’er me steal, 
Like the day when dawning ; 
Great thoughts winged with melody 
Common utterance scorning, 
Meving in an inward tune, 
Aad an inward morning. 


Some have dark and drooping wings, 
Children all of sorrow ; 

Some are as gay, as if to-day 
Could see no cloudy morrow— 

And yet like light and shade they each 
Must from the other borrow. 


One by one they come to me 
On their destined mission ; 

One by one I see them fade. 
With no hopeless vision ; 

For they ’ve led me on a step 
To their home Eiysian. 





For the New-Yorker. 
Songs of the Wighland ¥sles. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


No. V.....SONG = THE BANSHEE." 


Hark! ’tis the Banshee’s wild cry—like the wail 
Of the Pipes, when the Coronacht swells on the gale: 
“Chieftain! thy broadsword must crumble in rust, 
And thy high-beating heart must be laid in the dust! 
Chieftain! the wassail and foray are over; 
Sank the proud war-voice that rang in the fray: 
For the home of thy sires, must the earth be thy cover— 
Veil then thine eagle-plumed brow! Come away!” 


IL. 
Hushed is the voice—but it wakens again, 


Like the tone, when the strings of a lute break in twain: 
“Bard! the deep music must die on thy lyre ; 

Numbed be the touch that could thrill the wild wire! 
Come then! and let the cold Earth thou hast sprung of 
Spread her green robe o’er the sleep of thy clay; 
Join the proud throng of the hearts thou hast sung of — 
Bard ! from the halls of thy Chief, Come away!” 

Ill 





Again came the wail, sweet and low as the lay 
Of Zelian harps when the wind dies away : 
“ Pulse of our Island hearts! this is for thee! 
Furl thy light sails on Life’s tremulous sea. 
Hark ! the glad welcome, from angel-harps ringing, 
Breathes its deep melody. Why dost thou stay? 
Earth, for thy fading, her low dirge is singing— 
Flower of the green Highland Isle! Come away!” 
* The Banshee—a spirit, whose song denotes death in the fymily of 
the Chief. 
t Coronach—the dirge of the Highlands. 





Nrwsparers.—There are 1555 in the United States; 267 
inN ew-England ; 294 in New-York; 253 in Pennsylvania; 








and 164 in Ohio, &c. &c. 


For the New-Y 
SONG OF THE RIVERS. oe. 


Wr have come from the tops of the mountains afar, 
Where the couches of snows and of hail-stones are, 
Where they nestle on high their infant limbs, 

With the roar of volcanoes for cradle-hymns; 
Jasper and crystal are down fer their beds, 

And diamonds are pillows beneath their heads; 
But we stole away, and left them there, 

Alone, in their fathomless heme of air; 

We broke not their deepened slumhers, among 
Their curtains of clouds, where they sleep, yet long, 
For onward, and onward, our journey must be, 
To our kindred ones, where they sleep in the sea, 


Where the mountains and skies clasp each ether, and kiss, 
We have looked, from the top of the precipice, 

Till dizzy we grew, and leapt down the track, 
Deliriously, of the cataract ; 

Till lilies and violets we saw by our side, 

And meadows of green, all sunny and wide. 


We passed through the valley—the sunbeams came, 
To quench in our breas§ their golden flame ; 

But their dalliance could not tempt our stay— 

We dashed them back, and hurried away; 

A bank of green hung over our face— 

We tore it away from its dwelling-place ; 

A glorious tree grew by our side— 

But we plucked it down from its hight of pride; ~ 
A gallant ship came with us far, 

Its flag was rich with many a star— 

But its mast and keel away we wrung, 

And away on the tide its timbers flung. 

Would ye see where that vessel’s fragments are? 
Look to the deep—ye shall find them there! 

With our feathery wing, have we burdened the blast, 
As it swept from the north, like a thunder-bolt, past; 
In vapor, invisible, often, at even. 

Have we rode on the sunbeam, upward to heaven; 
Darker than night, have we been the throne 

Of the rainbow, to sit in its glory upon; 

Oft have we rode on the reck of the wind, 

Glad Beauty before, and stern Ruin behind. 

Ah! have ye not felt the dread of our might? 

And have ye not deemed us a glorious sight? 

Yet glad have we left those stations of pride, 

To dwell in the depths of the ocean tide. 

But there will ye walk o’er our bosom, and deem 
Our sleep is a sleep unbroken by dream? 

Ah, no! ye shall find we are ever the same— 
That ages of rest our force shall not tame ; 

For many a ship, that shall tread o’er our face, 
Shall sleep with us there, in our cold embrace; 
For rich shall the spoils of our anger be, 

Low in the caves of the fathomless sea. 


Though old are we now, yet once were we young 

Though weak were we then, yet now are we strong; 

Though dim is our visage, ’tis not with tears; 

Though furrowed it be, ’tis not with years: 

For, joyous as ever, we meet our fall, 

And strong, we sink to our burial. 

Man of a day! why standest thou there ? 

To meet with thy doom, why dost not prepare? 

For thou goest, like us, to a fathomless urn, 

And thou from its bosom shalt never return, 

While we shall again revisit our source, 

And again shall we track to the ocean our course. 

Then sunny and glad let our journeying be, 

As onward we move—Hurrah for the sea! 
Picatonic, Iil., 1840. 


7.AW. 





Arabian Literature.—Amongst the riches of Arsbiss 
literature, is a manuscript by the Arab historian Ibn Kbal- 
doun, entitled the ‘ History of the Arabs and Berbers, which 
throws great light on the customs and institutions of Northern 
Africa in the Middle Ages, and contains a highly 
account of the existence, origin and migrations of the 
nal tribes, who had been driven by the zeal of the holy wats 
from the land of the Prophet. The Minister of War 
been informed that this manuscript, of which France 
an imperfect copy, was to be found at Constantinople, hed 
a copy made of it, which was presented to the Bi 
Royele. Several parts of other copies of the same waking 
script were found at Constantina a few heurs after the te 
of that town in 1837, and have been forwarded to Paris. .. 
Minister has just ordered the publication of the . 
witha French translation. This important task bas beet 
trusted to M. de Sloane, a distinguished Oriental 
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From the Knickerbocker for January. || in myself, to feel my character purified, formed, completed, || eleven—the position will be eurs. And then 
AN EVENING REVERIE. to scenery Poem dine dig, saw clearly that events are down til thee, te ress eualves ewhdle--froms ths she fai 


From an unfinished Poem... .by WILLIAM C. BRYABT. 


THE summer day has closed—the sun is set: 
Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes ly out 
In the red West. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 
And withered; seeds have fallen upon the soil 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
Their resurrection. Insects from the peols 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings, 
That now are still for ever; pai moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again; 

The mother-bird hath broken, for her brood, 

Their prison shells, or shoved them from the nest, 
Pi for their earliest fight. In bright alcoves, 
In woodland ce with barky walls, 

In noisome cells of the tumultueus town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 

And filled, and closed. This day hath parted friends 
That ne’er before were parted; it hath knit 

New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith and trust her peace to him who long 

Had wooed ; and it hath heard, from lips which late 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word 

That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day 

Is added now to Childhood’s merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet Age. 

Still the fleet hours run on; and as I lean 

Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit, 

By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 


Oh thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time—for ye are one! 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into Night’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet knew not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright: 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned. Who next of these I love 
Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men— 
Which who can bear ?—or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within my path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with seft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 
Or do the portals of another life 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me? Oh! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 
At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently—so have good men taught— 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 








A GLEAM OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Ose of the best things lately published is ‘ Lights and 
Shades of Military Life,’ by Sir Charles Napier. Among 
these ‘lights and shades,’ are certain ‘ Passages in the Life 
of Capt. Renaud,’ a French officer who was taken prisoner by 
the English in 1804, and detained several years. He was at 
length exchanged, and eagerly rushed to Paris, burning to 
teek distinction and glory under the banner of the French 
Despot-Idol of the day. His reception by Napoleon was as 
follows : 

He stopped short before me, and, speaking to the colonel, 
who p d me, instead of addressing himself direct to me. 
“Why,” said he, “‘ have I never seen any thing of him? Still 
t lieutenant !”” 





“ He has been @ prisoner ever since 1804.” 

“ Why did he not make his escape.” 

“I was on parole,” said I, in an under-tone. 

“I don’t like prisoners !—the fellows ought te get killed !”” 
taid he, turning his back upon me. 

We remained motionless in file, and when the whole of his 
mite had passed: ‘‘ My dear fellow,” said the colonel, “don’t 
Jou see plainly that you area fool? You have lost your pro- 
motion, and nobody thinks the better of you for it.” 

It was perfectly natural. The colonel was the best fellow 
in the world; but there are people who, according to the cel- 

expression, are braggarts of crime and unfeelingness. 
Bt thought = would —_ me, because the E: bad 
example—gross fla of the corpede garde. 

Thee how Sarvuiians was this Yor une! From day I be- 


fan to have an inward esteem for myself, to have confidence 





st 

nothing, that the inward man is every thing; I placed 

far above my judges. In shert, I felt that 1 hada 

I resolved to be guided entirely by to consider 

opinions, signal rewards, rapid fortunes, i 

as ridiculous quackeries, as a game ef chance, not worth be- 
un- 


I 


hi 


stowing attention upon. 

T lost no time in joining the army, in plunging into 
knowr ranks, the infantry of the line, the infantry of battle, 
where the peasants of the army were mewed down by a thou- 
eand at a time, as regular and as equal as the swathes in the 
rich meadows of Beauce. There I buried myself, like a Car- 
thusian in his cloister; and, amid this armed multitude, 
marching on foot like the common soldiers, carrying a knap- 
sack, and eating their bread, I was in all the great wars of the 
Empire, so long as the Empire lasted. Ah! if you did but 
know how easy I felt under those fatigues! How 
fond was I of that ebscurity, and what wild joys great battles 
imparted to me! The beauty of war is amid the soldiers, in 
the camp life, in the mud of the marches and of the bivouac. 
I revenged myself on Bonaparte by serving my country, with- 
out receiving any thing from Napoleon, and, when he 
before my regiment, 1 hid myself for fear of a favor. Expe- 
rience had taught me to appreciate dignities and power at 
their proper value. 

I now aspired to nothing more than to take in each con- 
quest of our arms that portion of pride which belenged to me, 
according to my own feeling. I resolved to be a citizen 
wherever it was permitted to be so, and in my own way. 
Sometimes my services unnoticed, at others they were 
extolled beyond their deserts, while I never ceased to keep 
them in the dark as much as lay in my power, dreading no- 
thing more than that my name should be toe conépicuous. 
The multitude of those who follow a con’ course is so 
great, that obscurity was easy to me, and that I was still but 
lieutenant in the Imperial Guards in 1814, when I received 
this wound which you see on my forehead, and which to-night 
is more painful than usual. 

Here Captain Renaud passed his hand several times over 
his brow, and as he seemed disposed to be silent, I entreated 
him to proceed with such urgency that he complied. He 
rested hie head on that of his bamboo cane. 

That is singular enough, said he, I never related the whole 
of that story, and to-night I have a good mind to do so.— 
Pshaw! never mind! I like to unbosom myself to an old com- 
rade. It will furnish you with a subject of serious reflections, 
when you have nothing better todo. To me it appears not 
uuworthy of them. You will think me either very weak or 
very mad: till the event, very common-place for some, which 
I am going to relate to you, and the account of which I am 
putting off in spite of myself, because it pains me, my love of 
military glory had become discreet, grave, devoted, and per- 
fectly pure as is the simple and unique sentiment of Duty; 
but from that day other ideas cams te throw additional gloom 
over my life. 

It was in 1814: it was the beginning of the year and of the 
end of that dismal war, in which our poor army defende.' the 
Empire and the Emperor, while France looked on with dis- 
may. Soissons had just survendered ro Bulow, the Prussian. 
The armies of Silesia and the North hed there formed their 
junction. Macdonald had left Troyes, and abandoned the 
basin of the Yonne to establish his line of defence from No- 
gent to Montereau with thirty thousand men. 

We were to attack Rheims, which the Emperor wished to 
recover. The weather was gloomy and the rain incessant. 
We had just lost a superior officer, who was escorting pris- 
oners. The Russians had surprised and killed him in the 
preceding night, and delivered their comrades. Our colonel, 
who was what is called a tough one to cook, resolved to have 
his revenge. We were near Epernay, and were turning the 
hights that surround it. Evening came, and, after taking the 
whole day to refit, we were passing a very pretty white man- 
sion with turrets, called Boursault, when the colonel called 
me. He took me aside, while arms were piled, and said to 
me with his old croaking voice: 

“You see that old barn up yonder on that peaked hill ? 
there where yon great booby of a Russian sentinel, with his 
bishop’s cap, is walking to and fro?” 

* Yes,” said I, “I see distinctly both the barn and the 

adier.” 

“ Well, you, who are an old hand, must know that that is 
the point which the Russians took the day before yesterday, 
and which the Cee See oe t just 
now. He says that it is the key to Rheims, and so it may be 
for aught I know. At any rate, we shall play Woronzow a 
trick. At eleven to-night you will take two hundred of your 
boys and surprise the corps-de-garde which they have estab- 
lished in that barn. But you must carry it with the bayonet, 
for fear of giving an alarm.” 

He took, and offered to me a pinch of snuff ; and 
away the rest by little and by little, as I may do now, he 
to me, uttering a few words as he sprinkled each dust in the 
breeze ; 


“You may be sure that I shall be behind you with my col- 
umra—You will not have lost more than sixty men—You will 





have the six pieces they have placed there—You will turn 
them on the side next Rheims—By eleven o’clock—half-past 








ever 

Yonder, in the ranks, are two of them who 

were there, and recollect the affair well. had got used 
to the Russians, and knew hew to dea) them. The 


scouts whom we fell in with as we ascended were put out of 
the way without noise, like reeds that you lay down upon the 


passed | ground with your hand. The sentry posted before the guns 


required more precaution. He was standing still, with 
grounded arms, his chin propped upon his piece; the poor 
devil rocked like a man dropping to sleep from fatigue and 
ready to fall. One of my i him in his arms, 
and squeezed him till he was almost s' ; while two others, 
having gagged him, threw him into the bushes. 

I came up slowly, and [ could not, I must confess, get the 
better of a certain emotion which I had never felt at the mo- 
ment of ether encounters. It was shame for attac men 
who were asleep. I saw them wrapped in their cloaks, light- 
ed by a close lantern, and my heart throbbed violently. But 
all at once, at the moment of acting, I feared that it was a 
weakness very like that of cowards. I was afraid that I had 
for once felt fear, and taking my sword, which had been con- 
cealed under my arm, I briskly entered first, setting the ex- 
ample to my grenadiers. I made a motion to them which 
they comprehended ; they fell first upon the guns, then upon 
the men, like wolves upon a flock of sheep. Oh, it was a 
dismal, a herrible butchery! The bayonet pierced, the but- 
end smashed, the knee stifled, the hand strangled. All cries 
were extinguished, aimost before they were uttered, beneath 
the feet of our soldiers; and not a head was raised without 
receiving the mortal blow. 

On entering, I had struck at random a terrible stroke at 
something black, which I had run through and through. An 
old officer, a tall, stout man, whose head was covered with 
white bair, sprung upon his feet like a phantom, made a vio- 
lent lunge at my face with a sword, and instantly dropped 
dead, pierced by the bayonet. On my part, I fell beside him, 
stunned by the blow, which had struck me between the eyes ; 
and I heard beneath me the tender and dying voice of a boy, 
crying “* Papa!” 

I then comprehended what I had done, and I looked at my 
work with frantic eagerness. [ saw one of those officers of 
fourteen, so numerous in the Russian armies which invaded 
us at that pores , and who were dragged away to thie awful 
school. His long curling hair fell upon his bosons as fair, as 
silken, as that of a woman; and his head was bowed, as 
though he had but fallen asleep the second time. His rosy 
lips, expanded like those of a new-born infant, seemed to be 
yet moist with the nurse’s milk ; and his large blue eyes, half 
open, had a beauty of form that was fond and feminine. I 
lifted him upon one arm, and his cheek fell against mine, 
dripping with blood, as though he were burying his face in 


his mother’s bosom te warm it again. He seemed to shrink 
from me, and to crouch close to the in order to get 
away from his murderers. Filial affection and the confidence 


and repose of a delicious sleep pervaded his lifeless face, and 
he seemed to say to me: “ Let us sleep in peace !” 

‘* Was this an enemy?” I exclaimed. And that paternal 
feeling which God has put into the bowels of every man 
leaped and thrilled within me. I clasped him to my bosom, 
when I felt that 1 was pressing against it the hilt of my sword, 
which had pierced bis heart and killed this sleeping cherub. 
I would have stooped my head to. his, but..my blood cov 
him with large stains; I felt the wound on my forehead, and 
recollected that it had been given by bis father. L looked 
arourd, with an emotion of shame, 


cartridges. 
At this moment the Colonel entered, followed by his co- 
lumn, whose and arms | heard. 
fellow !”’ said he, “ you've done that job 
cleverly. But you are wounded !” 
** Look there!” said I—“ what difference is there between 
me and a murderer?” 
“Eh! Sacre-dieu! comrade, what would youhave? 'Ti 
o. Presieely ” I replied; and I 
ne 80, ied; rose to resume com- 
mand. The boy fell beck into the folds of his closk, in 
which I wrapped him, and his hand dropped a bamboo cane. 
which fell my hand, as if he had given it me. I wok it, 
resolving, whatever dangers I might have te encounter in fu- 


on 
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ture, to have no other weapon, and I had not courage enough 


to draw my ing swerd out of his bosom. 


quarter-master, 
his list in his: hand ; and, reading it by the light of a can- 
send stuck inthe barrel of his gun, calmly called over 
names. I sat down, mean-while, at the foot of a tree, 
rgéon.came and bdund up my wound. A heavy 
shower fell upon my head, and somewhat refreshed 
not help heaving a sigh. ‘I am tired of war!” 
surgeon. 
I,” said. a grave voice, whith I knew. 

bandage from over my eyes, and saw, not 
mperor, but Bonaparte the Soldier. He was 
alone, dejected, on foot, standing before me, his boots sunk in 
the mud, his coat torn, the rain dripping from the brim of 
his hat: he felt that his last days were come, and around him 
he beheld his last soldiers, 

He looked. at me steadfastly. ‘‘I have seen thee somewhere, 
grumbler,” said he. 

From the cencluding word, I perceived that it was merely 
a familiar phrase which he had employed. I kaoew that I 
had grown older in look than in years and in fatigues ; mous- 
taches and wounds disguised me sufficiently. 

*'T have seen you every where, without being seen,” I 
replied. 

“ Don’t thou wish for promotion ?” 

* It is full late,” said I. 

He crossed his arms for a moment without answering. 
“Thou art right,” he then said ; ‘‘in three days we shall 
both of us quit the service.” 

He turned his back on me and mounted his horse, held for 
him at the distance of a few paces. At this moment our ée¢e 
de colonne had attacked, and the enemy was firing bombs at 
us. One of them fell before my company, and some of the 
men started back in the first moment’s alarm, of which they 
were afterwards ashamed. Bonaparte advanced alone to- 
wards the bomb, which burned and smoked at his herse’s 
feet, and made him snuff up the smoke. All continued silent 
and motionless; the bomb burst and hurt nobody. The 
grenadiers felt the terrible lesson that he gave them, while I 
felt that in this conduct there was something besides which 
bardered on despair. France was fersaking him, and for a 
moment he had doubted the attachment of his brave veterans. 
I deemed myself too signally avenged, and him too severely 
punished byso complete adesertion. I rose with effort, and, 
approaching him, grasped and pressed the hand that he of- 
fered to several of us. He did not recognize me, but it was 
for me a tacit reconciliation between the most obscure and 
the mest illustrious man of our age. The drums beat a charge, 
and, at daybreak, Rheims was re-taken by us. But, a few 
days afterwards, Paris was in possession of the Allies. 
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BARRY CORNWALL..... By N. P. Wits. 


And how does Barry Cornwall write ? 

I answer from the efflux of his soul! Poetry is not labor 
tohim. He works at law. He plays, relaxes, luxuriates in 
poetry. Mr. Procter has at no moment of his life, probably, 
after finishing a poetic effusion, designed ever to write anotker 
line. No more than the sedate man, who, walking on the 
edge of a playground, sees a ball coming directly towards 
him, and seized suddenly with a boyish impulse, jumps aside 
and sends it whizzing back, as he had not done for twenty 
years, with his cane—no more than that unconscious school- 
boy of fourscore (thank God there are many such live ceals 
under the ashes) thisks he shall play again at ball. Proctor 
is a prosperous barrister, drawing a large income from his 

rofession. He married the daughter of Basil Montague, 
well known as the accomplished scholar and the friend of 
Coleridge, Lamb, and that bright constellation of spirits) and 
with a family of children of whom, tte world knows, he is 
passionately fond, he leads a more domestic life, or, rather, 
a life more within himself and his own, than any author, 
present or past, with whose habits I am conversant. He has 
drawn his‘ewn portrait, however, in outline, and as far as it 
gees, nothing could be truer. In an Epistle to his friend, 
Charles Lamb, he says :— 
* Seated beside this Sherris wine, 
And neir to books and shapes divine, 
Which poets and the painters 
Have wrought in lines that aye shall last,— 
Even I, with Shaks ’s self beside me 
Speers. 
rs trou 
‘Whose smile doth fall upon my dreams 
Like sunshine on a stormy sea,—’ Etc. 

Proctor slights the world’s love for his wife and books 
and as might. be expected, the world only plies him the mere 
with its caresses. He is now and then seen in the choicest 
circles of London, where, though love and attention mark 
most flatteringly the rare pleasure of his presence, he plays a 
retired and wrap and steals early away. His library is 
his Paradise. j of literature be men- 





the golden link in his friendship with Lamb. Surrounded by 
quisite specimens of art, (he has a fine taste and is much 
artists) a choice book in his hand, his wife beside 
m and the world shut out, Barry is in the meridian of his 
true orbit. Oh, then, a more loving and refined spirit is not 
breathing beneath the stars! He reads, and muses, and as 
something in the page stirs some distant association, suggests 
some brighter image thar its own, he half leans over to the 
table, and scrawls it in unstudied but inspired verse. He 
thinks no more of it. You might have it to light your cigar. 
But there sits one by his side who knows its value, and it is 
treasured. Here, for instance, in the volume I have spoken 
of before, are some forty pages of “‘ fragments ’’—thrown in 
to eke out the volume of his songs. 1am sure, that when 
he was making eut his book, perhaps expressing a fear that 
there would not be leaves enough for the publisher’s design, 
these fragment were produced from their secret hiding-place, 
to his great surprise. The quotations i have made were all 
from this portion of his volume, and as I said before, they 
are worthy of Shakspeare. There is no mark of labor in 
them. I do not believe there was an erasure in the entire 
MS. They bear all the marks of a sudden, unstudied im- 
pulse, immediately and unhesitatingly expressed. Here are 
two or three of the fragments. How evident it is that they 
were suggested directly by his reading :— 
‘She was a princess,—but she fell; and now 
Her shame goes blushing through a line of kings. 
* * * « x 


= 


Sometimes a deep thought cross’d 
My fancy, like the sullen bat that flies 
Athwart the melancholy moon at eve. 


* * 7 * * 

Let not thy tale tell but of stormy sorrows ! 
She—who was late a maid, but now doth lie 
In Hymen’s bosom, like a rose grown pale, 
A sad, sweet, wedded wife—why is she left 
Out of the story? Are good deeds,—great griefs, 

That live but ne’er complain—nought? What are tears ? 
Remorse ?—deceit ?—at best weak water drops 

Which wash out the bloom of sorrow. 

x * *” . * 

Is she dead ? 
Why so shall I be—ere these Autumn blasts 
Have blown on the beard of Winter. Is she dead? 
Ay, she is dead— quite dead? The wild sea kiss’d her, 
With its cold, white lips, and then—put her to sleep; 
Sh’ has a sand pillow, and a water sheet, 

And never turns her head or knows ’tis morning! 
* * . * a * 
Mark, when he died, his tombs, his epitaphs! 
Men did not pluck the ostrich for his sake ; 
Nor dyed ’t in sable. No black steeds were there, 
Caparisoned in woe ; ne hired crowds ; 
No hearse, wherein the crumbling clay (imprison’d 
Like ammunition in a tumbril) rolled 
ape along the street, and silenced grief ; 
No arch whereen the bloody laurel hung; 
No stone; no gilded verse ;—poor common shows! 
But tears and tearful words, and sighs as deep 
As sorrow is—these were his epitaphs! 
Thus—(fitly graced) he lieth now, inurned 
In hearts that leved him, on whose teneer sides 
Are graved his many virtues. When they perish— 
He’s lost !—and se’t should be. The poet’s name 
And hero’s—on the brazen book of Time, 
Are writ in sunbeams, by Fame’s loving hand; 
But none record the household virtues there. 
These better sleep (when all dear friends are fled) 
In endless and serene oblivion.’ 
* * x * * : « 

But this is getting ‘ lengthy’ for an editorial. I will defer 

till our next number, Barry Cornwall’s portrait self-drawn in 

his songs,—a pertrait that will make of bim, for all true 
lovers of poetry, who have not loved him before, a new idol 
of the imagination of the heart. Brother Jonathan. 





From the New Monthly for December. 
A SOIREE AT M. GUIZOT’S. 


In a certain portion of Paris, neither belonging to the old 
aristocratic much-deserted quarter of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, nor yet to the new and frequented district of the 
Chaussée d’Autin, where the wealthy and purse-proud, and 
not the wise, the brave, or the witty are wont to reside; but 
in a quarter famed for narrow streets, gutters, or ruisseauz 
in the centre, and without trottoirs or foot-pavements on the 
side, is a quiet, dirty, not much traversed street, in the quar- 
ter of theFaubourg St. Honoré called the Rue Ville’ Evéque. 
As the street is neither pleasant nor gay, it is little frequented 
by the ladies, and generally avoided by such gentlemen as are 
amateurs of clean boots, and are averse to large milk-carts 
trotting along with their empty cans, splashing from the cen 
tre gutter the dirty street-water on frock-coats and velvet 
hats; and as, after all, this Rue Ville I'Evéque is simply a 
street communicating with the Rue de la Madeleine a the 
Rue de la Pepiniére, we cannot commend either its beauty or 
its amusements, unless, indeed, our readers should be invited 
to attend a soirée at M. Guizot’s. For in this most uninviting 





enjoyment 
tioned as often in his biography as the “feeding among the 





portion of the French capital, Guizot the student, Guizot the 


a 
lilies. ’" in the of Selomon.. He forgets himself, he for- || of the French Protestantism, Guizot the moral philosopher, 
gets the world in his favorite authors, and that, I fancy, was 


Guizot the best statesman (with but one exception ‘ 

Count Molé) now existing in France, Guizot the minister of 
public instruction, and finally, Guizot the minister of foreign 

affairs, has from year to year pitched his tent; and the mo. - 
ment he can withdraw himself from the blaze, bustle; an 

glare of office, thither he rushes for quiet and 

When laden with academic honors and scholastic the 

young Guizot sought for hours of reflection and se 

tion, he did so in the Rue Ville l’Evéque. When his ears 

yet rang with applauses of the students of history he 

bad charmed by his manly eloquence, and half-converted by 

his protestant sincerity and convictions, he made haste home. 

ward to the Rue Ville l’Evéque, and there prepared for new 

triumphs more honorable, useful, and meritorious than those 

of Cesar or Napoleon. When, misunderstood, and imisre. 

presented by seme of his religious opponents during a portion 

of the restoration, he was psa of the post of professor 
of history, to the Rue Ville l’Evéque he again : 

sought in new studies in moral philosophy the ri ap of 
wisdom and of truth; and soabellgnla submissive conduct 
to the government, and his freedom from captiousness or vig. 
lent opposition, that he was worthy of the respect of his 
prince, and of the affection of his followers. When réyoly. 
tion reared its head, and the throne of centuries was Jaid in 

the dust of popular movement, M. Guizot repaired to the 

popular convocations, left for the moment the Rue Ville 

l’Evéque for the senate-house, made even ists to feel the 

truth of moral reasons, and protested against anarchy and 

confusion. When the present monarch of the French nation 

found himself placed in no enviable position by the events of 
1830, to whom did he address himself with anxiety and re. 

spect, beth for counsel and support, but the ex-professor of 
history in the Rue Ville l'Evéque, who came forward reluc- 

tantly (for he had his regrets) to offer to the newly.made 

monarch his best and most virtuous counsels. times 

of public discontent arrived, and years as well as days of dis. 

satisfaction, émeutes, uproar, and anarchy succeeded, Guizot 

still inhabited, with but few intervals, this same Rue Ville 

l’Evéque; and when Minister of State, and compelled to re. 

side in the official hotels of the government departments over 

which he presided, he still hastened back, whenever he could, 

to his Rue Ville l’Evéque apartments, there to enjoy that so- 
cial converse, literary occupation, and domestic felicity, which 

have ever added grace to him as a man, and even reflected 

honor upon him as a philosopher and a statesman. 

When, as Deputy for Evreux, he defended monarchical 
principles, session after session, against the clamors of anar. 
chists, and the threats of the disappointed and 
he retired in the evening to the Rue Ville |’Evéque, and con- 
soled himself by the consciousness that he fought for great 
principles and not for popular fame, and by the pleasing senti- 
ment that the truly great, good, and wise both approved ard 
loved him. When strife was high, and acts were menacing, 
as well as words, he examined, in the small social circle of 
which he was the life and the sun, the tendencies in all agesjof 
certain principles toconduct to certain results, and drew closer 
to his friends and fire-side, to his classics, his philosophers 
and his historians, as the blast of party passions blew louder 
and more vehemently from without. 1n this same Rue Ville 
V’Evéque he loved, cherished, lived for, lost, and mourned 
over, with that grief which admits but one consolation, the 
loss of his wife; as in that same street he stood, not long 
since, the father, bereft of a son, the very model of virtue, no- 
bility, grace, and talent, who, in the opening years of his an- 
ticipated hfe, was cut down by that death who is so inexors- 
ble in his demands and inflictions. That was a fine moment 
to see M. Guizot. His was no vulgar grief; but the long, 
pale, intellectual face of the Christian philosopher—resemb- 
ling a cast of sorrowing marble, yet with an eye full of sub- 
dued but living disappoi can never be forgotten by 
those who, like myself, witnessed the scene. In those same 
reoms the young mind ef his son had: given to M, Guizot 
such fair promise of future good; had associated in the intel- 
lectual and ineffable pleasures of a home almost without 
parallel in France; and now—there was his bier! Fashion 
required that the father should not be present—and usege, 
that he should not follow his sen to the grave. But M, Guisot 
was not the slave of either—and so both as a father anda Pro- 
testant, a Christian and a philosopher, he stood at the head 
of the coffin and conveyed it to the tomb. 

Oh, how many a victory has he won in this Rue Vile 
VEvéque! How many garlands and crowns have reached 
him there! How many hours of happiness has be spent 
there with his books and lis recollections! How ger 
of joyous, sacred intercourse with one of the best 
of women have there been passed! How many parliameo- 
tary contests against disorder and revolution have there beea 
organized! How many a time, when all seemed to militate 
against the throne and the laws during the last ten yee) 
have his coadjutors in office, or his parliamentary supporter 
there sought for and obtained, in his counsels, force, and 
ergy, new life and renewed courage, and have resolved, 
times hardly daring to hope, te fight one more conflict W 
the lovers of war, revolution, and propagandism. | 
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sesday,) and there gather from his observations, and from 


‘those of hig supporters, the line of conduct wisest to adopt, || gra 
of 


the , and the hopes of the lovers of peace, 
order, and liberty! Though dirty, narrow, and ill-lighted, I 
have seen almost the whole of this long street lined with car- 
rages on a Wednesday evening, from nine till twelve, and 
sometimes later; whilst ministerial saloons close by would 
be more than half deserted. 

But let us now introduce our readers to the residence of 
M. Guizot. Isitsumptuous? Just thereverse. Is it pretty 
and interesting? Very farfrom it. Is there any thing about 
it associated with historic lore and bygone days of pomp, and 
power, and magnificence? Quite the contrary. The old 
porte cochére consists of two miserable, battered-down gates, 
‘with a knocker as crazy as the doors, all sadly in want of 
paint, and ge | externally like a deserted second-rate house 
jn the Marais. The gates are low, the covered doorway is a 
dirty stone-color, and then succeeds, at a few paces, the open 
but narrow courtyard you must traverse on foot in all sorts of 

to reach the very small house at the other extremity 
inhabited by M. Guizot. As you walk across this narrow 
courtyard, there are on the left a few small and unimportant 
servants and porters, and in 4 little lodge the person resides 
whois charged with answering the customary inquiry of, ‘‘ Is 
M. Guizot at home ?” 

There are a very few flowerpots, and a little green in the 
form of shrubs, about the courtyard, though but very little, 
and undoubtedly our readers would never guess, if conducted 
to this retreat, that M. Guizot was its inhabitant. 

The staircase proceeding to his apartments is narrow and 
low—not four feet wide, and beware of the crowns of your 
hats, gentlemen, as you go up the stairs, unless you have a 
taste for accrash. A man-servant in plain black inquires your 
name—conducts you through a six-feet vestibule to the door 
of the parlor, and announces your name—for we are about to 
describe a soirée night. 

The reception-rooms of M. Guizot are three in number, 
but all of them are so small that if made into one saloon, it 
would be far from being a large one. There is, first of all, a 
little room of some eight feet square, where is a round table 
at one corner, at which the sister of M. Guizot presides, and 
serves with grace and amiability the good old English tea and 
cake to her numerous but standing guests. Sugar, water, 
and tumblers, with a huge brioche also, are placed on the 
round table, and the hungry and thirsty after this wor!d’s pelf 
may learn with what simple fare and small means a philoso- 

r can be contented. 

M. Guizot, to his honor be it spoken, isa poor man. He 
has had the duties, toils, responsibilities, and persecutions of 
office, but none of its sweets. He is not richer, personally, 
as an ambassador, than he was as prefessor of history; and 
his most inveterate oppovents shrug their shoulders and ad- 
mit, “ Oh yes, he is an HONEST man.” 

The second room, into which all visiters pass when the first 
is warm and crowded, contains narrow bookcases, but a very 
choice and valuable collection of books. It is smaller than 
the first room, but there are no chairs, or but two or three for 
thirty or forty standers; and here the conversation, wholly 
unrestrained by the presence of the ladies, is often more 
spirited and interesting. 

A third room, rather longer, but more narrow, with but one 
form to sit down upon, some pictures, and some books, is the 
last of the trio; and opens on the staircase conducting to the 
courtyard. The third piece is generally filled by those who 
are “ about to go,” having passed through the introduction of 
the first, and the conversation of the second room, and who 
yet linger at M. Guizot’s, because the best society is there to 

seen, the most accurate inteliigence as to the movements 
of political parties is there to be ascertained; and because 
there is a calm, mellowed, gentlemanly state of feeling, or at 
least of expression, about all that transpires, as a sort of in- 
voluntary yet natural homage to the host, seldom to be met 
with in the political or even literary réwnions of Paris. No 
music, no ices, no dancing, no punch, no cards, no sorbets, no 
any thing but mind; and yet no soirées are so sought after or 
80 steadily frequented, as the soirées of M. Guizot in the Rue 
Ville ! Evéque. 

Atall times, the élite of Parisian society, both French and 
foreign, will be found at his weekly soirée, but we have chosen 
an evening when on an important political question the minis- 
tty had been defeated. It was a ministry of which neither 

ot nor Thiers were members; and from principle they 
to the epposition. 

An important vote that very day, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, had rendered a change of administration next to certain. 
Tt was Wednesday evening. All parties rushed to M. Gui- 
zot’s. We were of the number. We went like the rest, to 
see and hear, and passed an hour or two most amusingly and 
agreeably. We have thought that our readers might repass 
them, with us, upon paper. 

‘Your name, sir?’ asked the footman in black, as each of 
Ws arrived in the vestibule. Some gave their cards; some 
told their names ; others were well known by their weekly 
Visitings; and then each name was announced at the door of 
the small room, No. 1, where the late charming Duchess de 
Broglie, and Mademoiselle de Staél, and Miss Guizot, were 

tea at the round table, while M. Guizot stood close 


to the door to receive his guests with blandness, dignity, and 


ce. 
An Englishman who has any pretension to keep good so- 
ciety, is always well received by M. Guizot; tadvon it is 
singular, notwithstanding his perfect acquaintance with the 


English | , his constant association with the English, 
his tastes and predilections, that he s with a very marked 
foreign accent, and with conside hesitation, the English 
guage. 
As each visiter arrived, he said kind and amiable, 


gracious, and goodhumored ; and by the time he had done so, 
another visiter claimed his attention—and so on almost with- 
out interruption, during three hours. He stood nearly the 
whole time, addressing himself to all his visiters, took an in- 
terest in, or paid attention to, all their observations, and iden- 
tified himself with the little knots of three or four who stood 
in the first room, talking over the event of the day. 

*M. le Maréchal Soult,’ was announced at the door. 

‘“* Ah, my dear Marshal, how is your health ?” 

The marshal thanked M. Guizot for his inquiries, and made 
his way to the tea-table. 

The ladies complimented him on his good appearance and 
the veteran warrior swallowed in very quick ae a cup of 
souchong. . 

« M. Coasin,’ was the next. 

“ What do you think of this?” asked the soi-disant philo- 
sopher, as he entered the room—and then M. Guizot took him 
aside, and they laughed right merrily for two minutes—but 
their mirth was interrupted by a grave name; it was that of 
*M. Royer Collard.’ 

He is the pope of the eclectics, the grand mattre of the 
doctrinaires—the centre of the school to which Guizet be- 
longs, and of which he is so illustrious and remarkable a mem- 
ber. The white hairs of Reyer Collard, his pure life, his 
good intentions, and his profound sense, as well as his witty 
and sarcastic railleries, always attract for him great attention 
and respect. This was the case on the evening in question, 
and a circle was soon formed, of which he was the centre. 
Slow and-solemn were his periods ; but they were full of great 
truths and important and sententious proverbs. 

M. Guizot looked up to him as to a learned and profound 
dector in science both natural and moral, and the ‘ dukes,’ 
‘ marquises,’ and ‘ counts,’ who were announced one a‘ter the 
other in magnificent rapidity, were, for a few minutes, wholly 
neglected. 

But this could not last long. The crowd in the first room 
became too great, and there was a gradual move off to the 
second. Royer Collard and Marshal Soult remained in the 
first—the former talking to the ladies, and particularly to the 
Duchess de Broglie, and the second to M. Rossi, the professor 
of constitutional law. Poer M. Rossi had been hissed a few 
days previously by his insubordinate students, on account of 
his political opinions; and M. Royer Collard congratulated 
him on the bold stand he had made against his ruthless 
éléves. 

For a short time there was a pause in the arrivals, when of 
a sudden the doer opened, and the servant announced M. 
THIERS. 

The announcement produced some effect, and all eyes were 
turned to the little man as he entered the room. M. Guizot 
received him with affability, and at once engaged him in con- 
versation. 

“« What do you want? what do you want? my dear Guizot,” 
was soon repeated in a loud and petulunt veice by the new- 
comer; while Mr. Guizot replied. 

‘‘ The triumph of order and of the laws.” 

“That’s right; that’s right; ard so do I,” retorted the 
little man; ‘‘ but—” and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

It was a short debate as to M. Rossi and his bad reception 
by the students: no doubt, M. Thiers vindicating not the sta- 
dents, ‘‘but the pressure from without,” and M. Guizot up- 
posing it. 

M. Thiers was soon surrounded, he had much tittle-tattle 
from the palace, he jumped, he shrugged his shoulders, he 
declared the ministry ‘incapable,’ ‘absurd,’ ‘ stupid,’ et cet- 
era, et cetera. He sat down, he jumped up, he stood on his 
toes, he pulled M. Royer Collard’s buttonhole (the great- 
est possible offence to a man of his gravity), he took eff his 
spectacles, he put them on again, and with his vehemence, 
exclamations, life and energy, he made a sort of émewze in the 
room No. 1, of M. Guizot: 

The host preserved his calmness and his dignity, but he evi- 
dently enjoyed the scene. The question was the defeat of the 
ministry at the Chamber of Deputies, and the probable con- 
duct of the King. ‘“ An entire change is necessary,” cried M. 
Thiers in a passion: and from that moment a line of conduct 
was organized which eventually led to the present state of 
affairs in that country. The wise men of the circle looked 
grave and distrustful; but some of the dukes and marquises 
went into the room No. 2, and repeated to those there con- 
versing, that “‘ Thiers said there must be a total change.”’ 

«“ M. Jollivet,” cried the man-servant, and in waiked, or 
rather ran, a tall, good-tempered, lively barrister and deputy, 
with a quick tongue, a light step, and no ordinary portion of 
animation. He is a good hater of Thiers, and he did not 
hesitate to say 80. 

« Rely upon it,” said M.Jollivet to an English friend, “that 
man willl bring us into trouble.” 





This was ot eee we enter not into the question 
of whether it has realized,-but leave this to wiser heads 
than our own to determine. 


M. Guizot reeived bit coy.” BM: Mauguin balonge ta 

. t recei m coldly. auguin belongs to his 
own party, and seldom visits his i He is 
caustic, clever, @ good jurist, and a sort of railer at the tri- 
bune. But on the occasion in question he had voted with 
Thiers and Guizot, and new came according to custom, ‘to en- 
joy the sport.’ Political men in Franca are too often jestin 
when they speak of governments, monarchies, and — 
national institutions. The consequence is, that the love of 
change is encouraged, even by those whose positions in life 
would seem to them out as the props and supporters of 
society. M. is very intimate with the Legitimists, 
the Bonapartists, Republicans, and though he alternately 
laughs at all, he supports all oppositions, and loves to see men 
in office in a cleft stick, or an im ¢. M. Mauguin soon 
left the room No. 1, for the room No. 2, and there he engaged 
in conversgtion with all the wild spirits who had assembled 
out of sight of their host to recount their ‘ see-saws,’ or talk 
over their ‘faddle-daddles.’ Some said the ministry would 
remain ; some said the ministry would go out. M. Mauguin 
of course encouraged the ‘ going out,’ as he is always fond e¢ 
a ‘ rumpus.’ 

“ M. le Duc de Broglie” arrived rather Jate, but was re- 
ceived, next to Royer Collard, with more evident delight by 
M. Guizot than any one élse through the evening. The duke 
made his way to the duchess. Smiles and affection were in 
every look, and if marriages be ‘ not’ ordinarily made in hea- 
ven, at least theirs was an tion. Oh, how deplorable 
was the death of the duchess! From that moment public life 
had to him no attractions, and he has resolutely refused every 
offer made to him by the king, and by his political friends and 
party. “I am not blighted, but withered to the roet,” said 
the Duke de Broglie on a late occasion when speaking of his 
inability to accept office, from the state of his mind. He lived 
for his wife, and he desires death to rejoin her. 

In the room No. 2, there was now a goodly assemblage. 
M. Martel was there, the Deputy of the Gironde, and the rich 
proprietor of all the Cognac estates, supplying the eau de vie 
so celebrated in all our good houses in London. He was in- 
dignant with Thiers for having opposed him at the college 
which usually returned him as mre , and for having got ap- 
pointed in his stead. Jollivet artel were the loudest in 
his reproaches, while Etienne took his , and said that 
“Thiers was the only man produced by the revolution of 
1830.” Emile de Girardin, the proprietor of Le Presse, op- 
posed M. Etienne, the grand director of the Constitutionnel, 
and M. Mauguin, the proprietor of the Commerce, stirred up 
the fire, put on more fuel, and Jaughed to his heart’s content 
when he heard the strife. M. de Salvandy was full of ‘ wise 
saws and modern instances,’ and M. Humann looked very un- 
happy all the time, till he gotaway, The loudest talker in 
the room was Emile de Girardin, and he sdvocated extreme 
measures. M. Jollivet was of opinion that the press in France 
should be put under no restriction, but that the government 
should establish a permanent bureau, composed of the ablest 
and most conscientious writers, who should be well paid by 
that government, and be charged to reply in each day’s jour- 
nal to the false or inaccurate statements contained in the jour- 
nals of the previous day. By the laws at present existing each 
paper must insert the government reply to every attack made 
on the government or its agents. This opinion of M. Jollivet’s 
gave rise to much discussion, and M. Guizot made his appear- 
ance to listen to the conversation. The Marquis de Daimatie 
was full of complaints about some pictures which Marshal 
Soult, his father, had heped to have sold to the civil list, but 
had been disappointed. The Prince de Moskowa talked of 
his horses, — ‘ Smoor,’ as he pronounced Seymour, to 
some young marquises who had ‘ looked in’ to M. Guizot’s to 
pay their respects. M. Viennet, the deputy, was reading in 
a quiet corner his last verses, which ap to harrass more 
than delight his inattentive listener. Count Jaubert was dis- 
cussing a plan for draining lands which had been sent him from 
England, and M. Martin du Nord was attending to him with 
marked interest. And all this was passing in a room a few 
feet square, crewded to suffocation, while others were convers- 
ing in room No. 3, to which we shall now introduce -our 
readers. 

The room No. 3, was. the departing room— the few more 
last words’ room—the room where the young nobility arranged 
their rendezvous for the next day, where the elderly gentle- 
men get a little cool prior to rushing into the court-yard, 
and where now and then, out of the way of the multi- 
tude in the other chambers, the sedate sad ome had a quiet 
téte-a-téte prior to their proceeding even that evening to 
other  Meehenenee er Collard, Seult, a De Broglie 
whispered so low that their conversation 
ollard, on leaving, said, “ Adieu, 
M. le Maréchal, adieu, ne ag shaking the latter warmly 

“be who lives longest will 
see most.” 

“ That is if he continues to see,” said Mauguin, who came 
in at the moment. 

This coused 8 laugh, as it wes known pat or so had 
that day written that the doctrinaires were ‘ all = 
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not the least important portion of ‘a soirée at M. Guizot’s.’ 
From ‘ The Dial.’ 





THE RIDDLE. 
“ Ye bards, ye hets, ye sages, 
‘Read to meif ye cay 
That which hath been the riddle of ages, 
Read me the riddle of Man!” 
Then came the bard with his lyre 
And the with his pen and acroll, 
And the prophet with his eye of fire, 
To unriddle a human 
And the soul stood up in its might, 
Its stature they could not scan, 
And it rayed out a dazzling, mystic light, 
And shamed their wisest plan. é 
Yet sweetly the bard did sing, 
And learnedly talked the sage, 
And the seer flashed by with his lightning wing, 
Soaring beyond his age. 
Of life-fire snatched from Jove ; 
Of a forfeited of gold ; 
Of Providence deathless love 
The chanting minstrel told. 
The Sage of Wisdom spoke ; 
Of doctrines, beoks, and schools, 
And how when they broke from Learuing’s yoke, 
All men were turned to fools. 
And the Prophet told of Heaven, 
And the golden age to come,— 
“ Ye must follow the sun through the gates of even, 
And he will lead you home.” 


Many a dream they saw, 
And many a creed did build ; 
Each in its turn was Truth and Law, 
While they whe sought were filled. 
But the soui stood up, still freed 
From the prison of each plan,— 
He was a riddle they could not read, 
This simple-seeming man. 
He stood in his mystery still, 
Of ever changing lig t; 
Many, yet one, he baffled their skill, 
And put their dreams to flight. 


His feet on the earth were planted, 
His head o’er the stars rose dim, ~ 
And ever unto himself he chanted 
A half articulate hymn. 
In words confused and broken, 
He chanted his mystic dream, 
And but half of the half his lips had spoken, 
Floated on Time’s dull stream. 


They, who heard of the song which he 
Sang on from time to time, 

Gave it the name Philosophy, 
And echoed the olden rhyme. 

But their systems all are vain, 

the overflowing soul 

Sweeps lyre and song to the dark inane, 
And blots the old Sage’s scroll. 

And Man, the great riddle, is still 
Unread to the dreamer’s eye,— 

We are ever afloat, as we ply our skill, 
On the sea of mystery. 





IDEALS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
From ‘ The Dial.’ 

Is it yet settled what life is? Has experience long since 
tried and made the most of it? Shail the son pled on in the 
footsteps of the father? Shall the first child’s blunders be 
fastened upon his children’s children, and the experiment of 
the ignorant first comer be law to all them that come after ? 
Is there no roem for imprevement? May not life in all its 
forms be lifted up, and hackneyed drudgery be inspired with 
an idea, an energy, a heartiness, which shall make it drudgery 
ne longer? Must man forever continue the slave of habit, 
doing things for no more convincing reason than custom, and 
positively making life a dull thing, lest he should be guilty of 
finding it in his experience not quite so dull as represented 
(for it would be « shame to differ from all the world in such a 
comforting —a ? 

Let us see then. There are certain things which fall tothe 
lot of all humanity; certain things which man must do and 
bear. In what spirit does he do them and bear them? In 
what spirit dues be work, walk abroad, talk with his neigh- 
bor, bury his dead, store himself with knowledge, betake 
himself to the house of worship? A to the spirit 
with which he does these things, will the field or , the 
school or study, the walk, the fireside circle, the church, the 
scene of suffering be to him dull, discouraging and ding, 
or beautiful and full of ever increasing interest and — 


The Christian finds his heaven ir each of these ; and each of 
them may be enumerated among the pleasures of religion. 
First, then, behold the religious man at work. The first 
question asked about every one is: What does he do? What 
is his business? And this very justly; for, until a man have 





something to do, he has no right to be thought of in any 
other relation. 

It is the law of Nature that man must work. An outward 
necessity, if not an inward one, compels him to it. Two 
causes keep us always active. A restlessness of our own, an 
inward natural tendency to do things, or what is called an ac- 
tive impulse, keeps us busy always, with one or more of our 
faculiies, creating or destroying; keeps us working for the 
pleasure of it, whether profitable or not. But should this 
inward impulse fail, Want, our stern taskmaster, threatening 
to cut off our supplies, sti!] warns us from without that we 
must either work or die. All men work, then, somehow, 
either because they love to do so, or because they must. La- 
bor affords the only means of keeping ourselves alive ; and 
when life is secured, labor still becomes the first couditjon of 
enjoying it. Yet labor is full of hardship. It is ettentimes 
d ing, narrowing and enslaving to the mind. [t is so 

ly as it is the labor of necessity, rather than of choice. 
an’s daily occu may be a dull routine, to which he 
dooms himself, although a weariness; or it may be a cheer- 
ful, entertaining, instructive, and improving exercise. Most 
men only support themselves by labor. A wise man both 
supports and educates and amuses himself hy it. To one it 
is all drudgery, to another a delight. One man by the labor 
of his hands is rendered coarse and ignorant, the slave of 
habit, slow to detect opportunities of improvement, unaware 
of his own resources and capabilities, blind to the beauties 
there are around him, uninteresting for lack of thought, with 
nothing to say for himself when he meets his friends, a wea- 
riness to himself and others, a mere hand on the field, a mere 
eater and sleeper at home, to whom life is an old story alto- 
gether, slightly varied from day to day, but always growing 
duller, want and vexations of all sorts Continually pressing 
upon him without, balanced by little mental faculty or cheer 
ful occupation of the mind within. The slave of circumstan- 
ces he, spending all his life in these dull arts of keeping him- 
self alive. Another man from the same labor gains strength 
and dignity and intelligence, and becomes more and more a 
man, with every task to which he stoops. His labor is occu- 
pation not only to his hands, but also to his mind. His ob- 
servation grows more active, his judgement more sound, his 
heart warmer and stouter ; he learns to rely upon himself, he 
finds what resources he has within himself to draw from, he 
sees the significance of common sights and sounds. Nature 
becomes full of meaning to him, the beauty of the world in- 
creases upon him, God is manifest to him in every shifting 
cloud, or opening flower; in the mysterious process of growih 
he traces analogies and correspondences with his own mental 
and moral growth, his soul fills with wisdom, his heart with 
hope and confidence, and to him life becomes more new and 
beautiful and interesting, the longer he lives. 

So different a thing may the same work be to two men 
werking side by side. It is the end that dignifies the means. 
The meanest occupation, through which shines a lofty pur- 
pose, becomes glorious. No work is low or degrading in 
itself. The coarsest handicraft is as honorable as the most 
respectable profession, when the laborer respects himself, and 
is working for a noble end, namely, the perfection of his own 
nature, or the happiness of those he loves. Let a man pro- 
pose to himself the higher object fer which to live, and all he 
does partakes of the dignity of his life-plan, of his being’s 
end and aim. Then the toil which looks immediately to 
bread and subsistence, looks farther too, and becomes in a 
higher sense part of the eternal culture of the soul; and the 
— of one’s labor are not only bread to eat, but bread of 
life. 

The religious man lives for one great object ;—to perfect 
himself, to unite himself by purity with God, to fit himself 
for Heaven by cherishing within him a heavenly disposition. 
He has discovered that he has a soui; that his soul is him- 
se:'f ; that it changes not with the changing things of life, but 
receives its discipline from them ; that man does not live by 
bread alone, but that the most real of ali things, inasmuch as 
they are the most enduring, are the things which are not seen ; 
that faith and love and virtue are the sources of his life, and 
that he realizes nothing, except he lay fast held upon them. 
For these, then, he lives. And, whatever may be his trade, 
to whatever work, impelled by physical necessity, or the 
habits of his neighborhood, he turns his hand, this purpose of 
his life appears in it. He extracts a moral lesson, a lesson 
of endurance or of perseverance, for himself, or a new evi- 
dence of God and of his own immortal destiny, from every 
day’s hard task. He builds up not only his fortune, but hiz- 
self by it; he stores not only garners, but his mind. As 
he drops the seeds into the earth, all-instructive Nature bav- 
ing caught his eye, drops other seeds, that bear fruit more 
than once, into his soul. As he clears the of weeds, 
with unseen hand the while he pulls away the weeds of pre- 
judice and wrong desire that are growing up to choke the 
plants of Paradise within the garden of his heart. The sun- 
shine on his fertile fields looks doubly clear to him, because 


his golden grain, his soul reaps gelden hopes and golden 
probation in the field which he is tilling for his God. “4 
_ Drudgery is one thing. True labor is another. No man 
has any right to be a drudge; no man was ever made for 
that. If true to himself, he cannot dué be something mere. 





The seeds of something more are in him. In his very nature 


of the sunshine of conscience in his breast. And, as he reaps || donian 


| 


there wait faculties to be unfolded, which he has 
whatever to neglect, faculties religious, moral> 


iE 


in exercising which he |Jifts himself above the sense 

above the power of fear, of fortune, or of death, feels Henn? 
mortality, becomes himself, what God intended him to | al 
In any kind of business or labor he can find sphere for the 
exercise of these, his greatest faculties; if he cannot, he is 
bound to labor somewhere else. No one hasa right to live, 
merely to “ get a living.” And this is what is meas: 
drudgery. Drudgery is not confined to the labor <2 
hands, not to any one class of occupations. There are inte}. 


lectual and fashionable drudges. And 
ing, humble laborers, more free, more dignified 
in all they do, or look, or think, than any who lock down 

on them. Some soil their hands with the earth; others of 
their minds indelibly by the pride and vanity which keeps 
their hunds sc delicate. The true man ‘stoops to conquer’ 
The vain man wears his head aloft, while the rock is wast, 
from under his feet, and the glow of disinterested 
the beauty on which he prides himself, fades from hi 

The Christian makes his business, of whatever sort, con- 
tribute equally to his acquisition of knowledge, to his amuse. 
meat, to the trial of his faith, the growth of his 
less than to his health and his support. Into all his work be 
carries thought. He makes it a science; and so saves time 
for other thiags, while he makes his labor interesting, not the 
same old story every day, but full of new and Valuable sug. 
gestions to his mind. To his curious mind the work of bis 
hands becomes a practical illustration of principles; and 9 
the thorough-going doer becomes the healthy thinker, 
thinks for whom and what he labors, and his faith and affer. 
tions are increased. Haply, too, his imagination, his sense 
of beauty, become quickened. Daily conversant with 
the glorious scene of his labors, a quiet enthusiasm kindles in 
the heart of the farmer, and a new source of happiness is un. 
locked to him. An intelligent farmer is certainly the happies 
of men. His daily toil is reconcilable with every kind of 
higher culture. He may make himself in every sense a man. 
He need not be a mere hand. He may trace out the laws of 
Nature, and let the sight of principles inspire him. He may 
be a philosopher on the field. He may cultivate a sympathy 
for all men, while every thing around him may fill him with 
sweet gratitude to God. The all-surrounding beauty may 
take possession of his soul, till in his heart unconsciously be 
becomes a poet. To ensure this, it only needs a religious 
spirit, a spirit of constant self-inprovement. For religionun. 
locks all the fountains of the soul, and puts a man 
in possession of all his powers. He first finds out what he is 
and what is in him, when he devotes himself to God: If he 
is truly religious, he will grow intelligent, free and happy; 
and life to him will never lose its interest; rest will not be 
idjeness ; toil will not be drudgery. But while he bends to 
his work, he will be.seeking truth, loving his neighbor, and 
communing with his Goc. 

In labor, too, the Christian feels a sweet remuneration, when 
he makes himself independent of his comforts ; and so is he 
both happy in himself without them, enjoying the triumph of 
his own spirit ; and he returns to them with keener zest. We 
know not the sweetness of any pleasure, until we can forego 
it; we appreciate none of our advantages, until we cease to 
depend upon them. All things become more beautiful to us, 
when we wé find we can do without them. There can be no 
rest where there has been no labor. There is no sabbath w 
him who has not had his week of work. D. 

—a 

NationaL Vanity.—Among the anecdotes in 
| in illustration of the different phases of vanity—Morton Mo 
Michael, Esq. in his Jate lecture, related ene of M. Le Sar, 
a famous French dancing-master in Queen Anne’s reign, who 
when he heard that the justly distinguished statesman and 
lover of literature—Mr. Harley, had been raised to an Earl 
dom, exclaimed—“ Well, I wonder what the Queen could 
see in him. I taught him to dance for two years, and never 
knew a more stupid fellow.’ Akin to this species of vanity, 
was thatof a chimney-sweep in London, whe when at 
Garrick with a sooty friend, said, “‘ Do n’t point at him, 
you don’t know what you may come to yourself.” Thu 
one Queen had been praised for her golden tresses, who had 
not a hair on her head—and while a venal poet was offering 
incense to the majestic mien and lofty stature of another, # 
friend said to him, “ Be careful, lest by your flattery, yo" 
tempt her to rise and show how short she is.” Lucan, in bis 
Pharsalia, implored Nero, when he ascended to heaven, tobe 
careful on which side he sat, and not by sitting too mach o 
one side, to overbalance the Universe. All bad heard of t 
dedication to ‘thunder and the First Consul’ j 
had been given to Louis XIV.—te ‘him and the 
flatterer evidently and impiously giving the monarch the 
ference. Such was personal vanity and some of its effect 
How much nobler was the cenduct of Alexander, who, whet 
Aristobulus, the Greek historian who eccompanied the Mast 
ueror in his expediti ited this monareb 
victories ever Porus himself—Alexander upbraided him 
thus attempting to excite his vanity, snatched the book, 
threw it into the river. Phila. pepe: 


We talk y to our friends, and they cease to bes 
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when we cannot do so with safety. 
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New. York and Virginia.—We gave, nearly a year since, 
a brief account of the circumstances which have brought the 
Executive authorities of New-York and Virginia in collision 
on a grave question ef Constitutional right and obligation. 
The controversy, however, being still prosecuted, and appa- 
rently as far from a settlement as ever, we are impelled once 


“more te present the material facts in the case, with the con- 


siderations they involve. The well-known fact that a similar 
controversy of even earliér origin is now pending between 
Maine and Georgia, deepens the interest which its intrinsic 
moment must naturally excite. 

It appears that in the spring or summer of 1839 a negro 
slave made his escape from Virginia, ina New-York coasting 
vessel, navigated in part by Peter Johnson, Edward Smith 
and Isaac Gansey, (blacks.) The master learned his loss 
soon after the sailing of the vessel, sent on express to this 
city, headed the vessel, searched her on her arrival, and found 
his slave in the hold, where he had been concealed and fed by 
the blacks aforesaid, without the knowledge of the captain or 
others of the crew. An affidavit, vague and informal in its 
terms, was soon after made, charging the persons above 
named with ‘ stealing’ the slave; and, on the strength of this 
affidavit, a requisition was made upon the Governor of this 
State by the acting Governor of Virginia for the surrender of 
the alleged culprits to the authorities of Virginia, to be tried 
under the laws and within the jurisdiction of that State. The 
persons implicated were apprehended and imprisoned in this 
city, but soon after discharged by the Recorder, it appearing 
that no legal authority existed for their detention. We be- 
lieve the Recorder decided that they had not been guilty of 
‘stealing,’ even according to the laws of Virginia ; but that is 
not material. 

The requisition then came before the Governor of this State 
for his sanction; Virginia claiming the surrender of the per- 
sons implicated as ‘fugitives from justice’ under Act IV., 
sec. 2, clause 2, of the Federal Constitution, which prescribes 
that “ A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in an- 
other State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” Gov. Seward, 
after some deliberation, declined to issue the necessary war- 


rant for their apprehension and surrender, on the ground that || 


the phrase ‘or other crime’ in the Consti:ution is obviously 
qualified by the preceding terms, ‘treason, felony,’ so as to 
include only offences of grave importance, such as are known 
in law as ‘ crimes’ in contradistinction from ‘ misdemeanors’ 
er trespasses. In other words, Gov. Seward maintains that, 
to bring any case within the purview of this clause of the 
Constitution, the offence must be such as is recognized as a 
crime by the Laws of Nations, by the Common Law, or by the 
laws of the State required to make the surrender. The act 
of which Johnson, Smith and Gansey are accused not being 
recognized as an offence of any kind either by the Laws of 
Nations, the Common Law, or the laws of New-York, Gov. 
Seward concludes that the constitutional provision cited does 
not prescribe their surrender, while his duty as a guardian of 
the liberties and rights of the People of New-York impera- 
tively forbids it. 

This view of the case is by no means concurred in by the 
authorities of Virginia. They insist that the ‘crime’ with 
which the alleged fugitives stand charged is that of stealing— 
crime known to the Common Law and the laws of New- 
York. They take the phrase ‘other crimes’ in its widest lat- 
itude, as including whatever acts may be declared crimes by 
the laws of the State where they are committed, and argue 
that, as a citizen of New-York, coming voluntarily within the 
limits of Virginia, is legally and justly bound to obey her 
laws so long as he shall remain there, so is he amenable to 
her jurisdiction for any infractions of them committed during 
his residence, even though he may by instant flight escape 
from her borders. This is the very case, it is urged, which 
the constitutional provision contemplated ; and the fact that a 
man cannot be stolen with his own consent under the laws of 
New-York is not at all to the purpose, so long as he can be 


|its boundaries. 


under the laws of Virginia, and these are the very laws to 
which the fugitives in question were amenable at the time of 
their offence, and to which they are now required to respond. 
It is farther urged that the constitutional clause in question is 
especially required for the protection ef the domestic instita- 
tions of the South, and was probably framed for that purpose. 


These conflicting views are set forth with great ability and 
force in the reciprocated communications of Gov. Seward on 
the one hand and of Gov. Gilmer on the other. But we do 
not see that any new light is thrown on the main question by 
the letters lately published, nor, indeed, that it is susceptible 
of any. Gov. Gilmer makes a strong point of a certain de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of this State, sustaining a for- 
mer Governor in his decision to surrender a claimed fugitive 
to Rhode Island, although the offence with which he stood 
charged was not a felony under the laws of this State. Gov. 
Seward contends that this case is wholly irrelevant—the court 
deciding only that the Executive was the sole judge of the 
propriety and justice of making tke required surrender. On 
the other hand, Gov. Seward states that he had settled the 
principles which govern his conduct in this case and acted 
upen them before the requisition was made by Virginia—hav- 
ing already declined to surrender a person claimed as a fugi- 
tive from justice from New-Hampshire on a charge of adul- 
tery, which is not recognized as a crime by the laws of this 
State. 


Weclose with the following forcible passage, which we ex- 
tract from Gov. Seward’s last letter to Gov. Gilmer, under 
date of Nov. 9th, 1840: 


“IT admit, most fully, that citizens of this State need not 
go to Virginia unless they choose; and if they do, they need 
not violate her laws nor incur their penalties. But it will be 
conceded, that citizens of this State have the right to go to 
Virginia or elsewhere if they choose; and I must be allowed 
to insist that, although when in Virginia they are liable to be 
tried, convicted and punished according to the laws establish- 
ed there, yet according to the principles of morality and jus- | 
tice, recognized here, a criminal intent is essential to every | 
felony, and that this State never could have intended, when | 
adopting the Constitution, to bind herself to surrender her | 
own citizens to be carried beyond her own jurisdiction and 
tried for constructive felonies created by law, and involving no | 
moral guilt, contravening none of the principles of moral jus- 
tice, and exempt from censure by the universal law of civil- 
ized States; The power to enact such laws is equally pos- 
sessed by all the States; the temptations and inducements to 
its exercise may arise in other States as well as in Virginia, 
and in that case the principle now asserted by your Excel- 
lency might be made a most effectual instrument of assailing 
those very domestic institutions you are so solicitous to guard. 
In one State it has already been declared tbat, by its funda- 
mental laws, no human being can beh eld as a slave within 
The same principle is established in this 
State, except so far as the Constitution and laws of the U. 
States require the surrender of a fugitive slave, held to labor 
or service in another State by the laws thereof, when demand- 
ed, and upon proof that he is aslave. Suppose the principle 
should be enfurced by a statute of any State, declaring that 
any person whe should claim or pretend to hold another in 
involuntary servitude, should be guilty of a felony, and then 
suppose a citizen of Virginia traveling with his slave in the 
State having such laws and incurring this penalty, should be 
demanded of your Excellency, on his return to Virginia, asa 
fugitive from justice. A refusal. it is presumed, would be im- 
mediately pronounced ; a collision would ensue, if the State 
making the demand were to insist upon the principle you now 
maintain, and this would probably bring on measures of re- 
striction, inspection and reprisal, which might soon invelve 
the whole confederacy in a general conflict.” 





The Pennsylvania Resumption appears to go on well.— 
The United States Bank of course has te stand the brunt of 
it, but has thus far accommodated all her customers. On 
Friday, she sustained a heavy run through the day, having a 
double set ef clerks and tellers, and keeping open to a late 
hour to oblige the lovers of mint-drops. She paid out $600,- 
000 in Specie on that day, but only $60,000 on Saturday.— 
Since then, we understand chat the run has been kept up, but 
rather as a matter of spite than convenience or incerest. The 
calls are mainly for small sums, though the cengregation of 
Bentonians around the Marble Pillars sometimes looks formi- 
dable. They are usually vessels of a very light draft, how- 
ever. 

& The stock of the Bank, which had run down to 48, has 
been steadily rising through the past week. ~ It closed here at 





exchanges on Philadelphia are down to }, which is as low as 
could be asked. 

We believe all the professedly solvent Banks of Pennsyl- 
vania, New-Jersey and Delaware now pay Specie. We have 
not heard of an exceptien. 

Baltimore has disgraced herself effectually. Her Banks 
have resolved that they are ready to resume as soon as Vir- 
ginia will, and the Virginia Banks proclaim that they will 
resume as soon as Baltimore is ready! What a miserable 
game of bo-peep is this! We rejoice to see the Richmond 
Whig speaking out strong on the subject. It is a pity that 
the Baltimore press has less nerve. The Legislatures of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia are both in session, and they should act if 
the Banks will not. Six lines from each would do the business. 

The Governor of Georgia has issued his proclamation in 
accordance with the act of the late Legislature, requiring the 
Banks of that State to resume on the Ist of February or be 
wound up. Resumption in Georvia is a far more formidable 
undertaking than in Maryland or Virginia. 


mention 
Virointa.—On Monday of this week (being the day de- 

signated by.a Joint Resolution passed nearly a month ago,) 
the two branches of the Virginia Legislature proceeded to 
ballot separately for a Senator of the United States, to fill the 
vacancy which has existed ever since March 4th, 1839, owing 
to the inability of the two last Legislatures te effect a choice 
The vete on this last trial was as follows: 
Senate...... Hon. William C. Rives, (Har.)..........16 

Judge John Y. Mason, (V. B)...13 

James McDowell, aie 

John Robertson, (Har.)......... 1 


Bomse cacna Hon. William C. Rives .....- ——e 69 
Judge John Y. Mason .......... 33 
James McDowell .........-.-..- 28 
John Robertson. .......-..-.-.. 1 -— 
James C. Bruce, (Har.)........ 1—79 85 


So Hon. Wittiam C. Rives, of Albemarle was declared 
duly eiected a Senator of the United States for six years from 
the 4th of March, 1839, when his former term expired—his 
majority over all opposition being 6. 

The vote for Joha Robertson in the Senate was cast by Mr. 
Thompson, V. B. whorepresents the strong Whig District of 
the Kenawha valley. The vote for Mr, Robertson in the 
House was cast by Gen. Bayly of Whig Accomac, himself o 
nondescript politics.. Mr. Smith of Gioucester (himself and 
County Whig) voted for James C. Bruce, declaring that he 
would have voted for Mr. Rives if necessary to his election, 
but he would rather not. 

One Delegate (V. B.) was absent—from Pocahontas. 

So this long pending struggle is concluded. It is under- 
stoud that the Van Buren half of the Senate will successfully 
resist every attempt to go into the election of another Sena- 
tor in place of Hon. William H. Roane, V. B., whose term 
expires on the 4th of March next. 

Dr. John Brockenbrough was on Saturday last reélected 
President of the Bank of Virginia, by a vote of 5 te 3. 

—_—_—_—_— 
Postscript to the Quarte Edition. 
Friday, A. M. Jan. 22, 1841. 

Coneoress.—In Sznxate, the Preémption bill was farther 
discussed at great length on Wednesday. Mr. Huntington 
of Conn. offered six several amendments, two of which simply 
designed to prevent frauds, were agreedto. Another, allowing 
Preémptions only to persons of 21 years or older, was defeated 
by the casting vote of the Vice President: Ayes 24; Noes 24. 
One limiting the duration of the act to two years was power- 
fully debated but defeated. Messrs. Clay of Ky. and Buchanan 
of Pa. had a keen encounter in perfect good temper, Finally 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading: Yeas 
30; Nays 17. 

In the Housx the Treasury Note bill was still on the car- 
pet. Mr. Bell spoke at length in exposure and condemnation 
of what he regarded as the errors of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, maintaining that the Government is now in debt $8,500,- 
000, and that the revenue of the current year will be barely 

ual to the Ex: i Mr, Waddy Thom of 8. C. 

egal he Eeredinwe ds Maddy Themgoe 


The Steamboat Mohegan, from Stonington with the Bos- 
ton mail and passengers, was rday morning run into by 
the South Ferry boat while passing around Whivehall, and so 
much injured that she cannot make her return trip to-day.— 











514 and at Philadelphia at 534 on Wednesday. Meantime, 


No lives lost, and the damage will be repaired immediately. 





Mainez.—The report of the Joint Select Committee ap- 
pointed to canvass the votes of the People for Governor was 
submitted to the Legislature on the 11th inst. It gives the 
following result: . 
Counties. 


Kent, W. Fairfield, V.B. Scattering 
[ SS 5425 4 
Cumberland ........ .. .6678 6489 2 
Lincoln ............. --6289 5089 
Hancock .........2----2337 2277 
Washington ........--- 2218 2098 3 
TEENS o.ccdoescstecs 6850 3734 4 
Oxford... 2.22.5 22+ -- 2857 4686 4 
Somerset ......-+-.---- 3610 2681 
Penobscot ..---------++4264 4404 43 
| “eee 5000 8 
Piscataquis .........--- 1252 1171 23 
Prenklin .............. 1830 2055 7 
Aroostook ....... sevdrin 224 398 
No choice. Total ..... 45,574 45,507 


Whole No. of legal votes, 93,179 ; Necessary to a choice, 45,590. 
The scattering were for H. Hamlin, 28; F.O. J.Smith, 15; others, 28. 

The Committee rejected 71 votes as illegal, of which 56 
were for Fairfield, and 15 for Kent. They allowed a much 
larger number, cast in about the same proportion, of which 
the legality was stoutly contested. No votes were returned 
for Fairfield for Governor in the tewn of Springfield, Penob- 
scot county, but 28 are returned for Hannibal Hamlin. 28 
votes are also returned for Hannibal Hamlin for Representa- 
tive to Congress. It is probable that the votes returned for 
Hamlin for Governor were intended for Fairfield. We believe 
the report was the work of the moderate men of both parties 
and is just about what it should be. 

The Report of the Committee was accepted, and the House 
according to the requirements of the State Constitution, se- 
lected and sent to the Senate the names of Edward Kent and 
John Fairfield as those of the two candidates out of the four 
persons having the greatest number of votes from which a 
Governor was to be chosen. The votes of the Senate were 
for Edward Kent, 16; for Fairfield, 8. Epwarp Kent was 
then declared legally and constitutionally elected Governor of 
Maine for the current political year. 


Jeremiah Fowler (Whig) had previously been elected by 
Joint Ballot a Member of the Senate from the Hancock and 
Washington Middle District, where no choice was effected by 
the People. 

Gey. Kent was sworn into office on Wednesday of last 
week, and delivered his Inavgural Speeck. It is long, and 
able. On the subject of the North-Eastern Boundary, the 
Governer holds the following language : 


“‘The time cannot be far distant, when the question must 
assume a more definite shape, either peaceable or warlike ; 
and much as we may deprecate the awful evils and miseries 
of war, we ought to be prepared to meet the issue, if such, 
after all, is the determination of our opponents, with the firm- 
ness of men who feel that they have the right, and who will 
not yield to threats or force the inheritance of our fathers and 
the rightful territery of our State. The unanimity which has 
characterised our State on this question, in the midst of all 
our political excitements, is a sure guaranty that the people 
are ready to sustain their rulers in all judicious, temperate, 
yet firm and decided measures, and that it is regarded by 
them as too sacred and teo solemn a subject to be made the 
instrument of any mere party schemes or movements.” 


He adverts to the occupation, by order of the Governor 
General of Canada, of the posts at Tamiscouta Lake and 
Maedawaska, by the British troops, in direct violation of the 
stipulated agreement between the authorities of New Bruas 
‘wick and Maine, and says: 

“IT cannot but view this proceeding, as my predecessor 
does, in his reply to Sir John Harvey, as ‘a direct and pal- 
pable infringement of the subsisting arrangement,’ and as 
taking military possession of that portion of the contested 
Territory. And if the suggestion of Lt. Governor Harvey, 
who seems not to have been consulted in relation to this new 
act of Jurisdiction, and who évidently regards it with regret, 
if not as an infringement of subsisting arrangements, is disre- 
gatded, and the Sritish troops are permanently lecated at 
Madawaska, I shall feel it my duty to reiterate the request 
already made to the (weneral Government and to urge upon 
that Government the ,iustice and expediency of taking 
military possession on t.re partof the United States of the 
territory in dispute. The General Government owes it to 
Maize to move forward in thi.s matter; with promptness and 
energy, with a sincere, and evn anxious desire to preserve 
peace, but with an equally firm i to maintain 
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On the following day, in Joint Ballot of the Legislature, 
Samuel P. Benson was chosen Secretary of State, and the fol- 
lewing Councillors of State—all Whigs of course: Joseph 
Dane of Kennebunk, for York ; David Dunlap of Brunswick, 
for Cumberland ; William Singer of Thomaston, for Lincoln ; 
Joseph H. Underwood of Fayette, for Kennebec; Benjamin 
Bradford of Livermore, for Oxford and Somerset ; Dud- 
ley of Hampden, for Penobscot and Washington, and R. C. 
Johnson of Belfast, for Waldo and Hancock. 
2 Mec: "A 

Pennsytvania.—The Legislature of this State has passed 
an act authorizing a temporary loan of $800,000 at 6 per 
cent. to pay the interest of the State debt which falls due on 
the 1st of February, in anticipation of the State Tax, imposed 
at the last Session, but not yet collected. 


The Senate has passed a Joint Reselution instructing the 

U. S. Senators of that State to vote for a distribution of the 
Public Lands among the States ef the Union. This resolu- 
tion passed by a vote of 21 to 9—three Van Buren Members 
in the affirmative. It will doubtless pass the House also. 
It is intimated that if the Anti-Sub- Treasury Resolutions pass 
both branches (as they probably will) Mr. Sturgeon will obey 
and Mr. Buchanan resign. The latter has contemplated a 
retirement from public life. 











Detaware.—The Legislature of this State proceeded on 
Tuesday of last week to the election of two United States 
Senators; when Hon. Thomas Clayton* was chosen without 
opposition for a full term of six years from the 4th of March 
next, and Richard H.Bayard was elected to fill the existing va- 
cancy, (term expiring in 1845.) ' The vote stood, for Bayard, 
15; Wm. D. Waples (also Whig) 9 ; James Booth (V.B.) 4. 
The only Van Buren Members of the Legislature are the Sen- 
ators who hold over from 1838, as no Members of that faith 
were chosen to either House this year. 

* Erroneously printed Joha M. Clayton in our last 








subsisting e on our part, and te insist upon a full 
from the other party.” 


“performance 


GEORGIA. 
Orriciat Vote ror Presipeyt—1840. 

Counties. Har. V.B.| Counties. Har. V. B. 
Appling ..-.--.- 93 61) Laurens ...... ..556 4 
EE celena naa 182 TOSI LAR. cncone oe ccede 77 
Baldwin. .......731 530) Liberty. ....-.--144 78 
Rp 748] Lincoln ........ 317 123 
Bryan.....----. 80 22| Lowndes -...--.422 90 
Bulloch ....---- 25 384| Lumpkin .-......355 726 
eee 593 203| Macon ......... 369 303 
Se canaien 00 oe 185 339] Madison........357 286 
Camden ........166 191} Marion. ........404 193 
Campbell. ......163 427| McIntosh. ......119 135 
Carroll. ........276 437 | Meriwether .....755 702 
ON RE 561 705| Monree ........796 675 
Chatham .......590 647| Montgomery .. ..167 & 
Chattooga ......186 201! Morgan ........478 280 
Cherokee. .. .. .-369 416) Murray... .......273 452 
EE eo dicistivd aon 617 318|Muscogee .....1044 811 
ED eniediethes ceenel 428 655|Newton ........988 351 
Columbia.......470 | 223/Oglethorpe......654 127 
Coweta ..-..-.- 792 768) Paulding ....... 227 207 
Crawford... ....435 458/Pike ...........560 624 
RR apices 38 163) Pulaski ........241 275 
Decatur ........432 203/Putnam ........468 310 
DeKalb ........665 759|Rabun ......... 30 212 
Se 226 296] Randolph.......509 519 
Early ...--. -. --258 293) Richmond ......939 407 
Effingham .....-158 55/Scriven........-180 199 
PE cdegusees 957 105|Stewart ........832 639 
Emanuel ....... 20 113/Sumter.........449 176 
Fayette ........ 337 542/Talbot ......... 912 807 
eee 275 267) Taliaferro... .....431 47 
Porsyth ........348 457) Tattnall ........253 28 
Franklin .......353 581}Telfair ......... 203 53 
Gilmer ..-2-<--- 127 164/Thomas ........426 60 
GAYE 2. soe ce ce 88 14 Troup........-1071 330 
Green.. ...-.... 889 126) Twiggs.........411 373 
Gwinnett .......745 624/ Union ...-.-.... 107 360 
Habersham .. .. .290 761\Upson...-....--632 293 
ERS 445 504] Walten.........516 619 
Hancock .......481 240} Ware .......... 215 35 
Harris’ ......-<- 853 292; Warren ........552 243 
Heard ........-315 352} Washington .....593 453 
Henry ........- 931 793] Wayne ......--- 74 51 
Houston... .... ..667 572] Walker ........387 541 
Seas esed oaks 59 121) Wilkes .. ......-438 352 
SRENOER nesccocs 572 542) Wilkinson ..... -428 474 
Telorson sse.458 80] Total......40,261 31,921 
Jones ..e-0----461 | 352|Harrison majerity..8,340 











Micaican,—An unpleasant conflict occurred oo he 
assembling of the State Legislature. The leading facts in 


The County of Wayne (including Detroit) is very 
divided as to politics, and usually elects a part of each tj 
seldom giving any candidate so much as 50 majority in 4 of 
5,000 votes. At the last November Election it gave 2.246 
votes for the Harrison and 2,237 for the Van Buren Electoral 
Ticket—9 Harrison majority. But the town of Hamtramek 
gave 134 majority for the Van Buren Electors, and the vote 
of this town for County Representatives was lost, having been 
committed at the close ef the poll to certain persons to ¢op. 
vey to a place designated for the canvass, and they being up. 
der the influence of political and spirituous exaltation, lost 
it out of their wagon in the middle of the road, where it was 
run over, crushed to pieces, and the votes irreparably defaced 
and destroyed. Now without the vote of this town (which 
cannot be ascertained,) the seven Whig candidates are qlj 
elected by 120 average majority ; but if this town is assumed 
to have given the same Van Buren majority in the County as 
on the Electoral Ticket, then all the Van Buren Members 
but one are chosen by some ten or twenty majority, The 
County Canvassers (Van Buren) having no votes frem Ham- 
tramck before them, and no means of ascertaining how they 
were cast but by guess, refused to make any returr of Men. 
bers chesen from that County. Apart from this County, the 
new House consists of 25 Harrison and 18 Van Buren men, 
In Saginaw County the vote was a tie. * 

On the organization of the Legislature, both sets of Wayne 
candidates appeared te take their seats—the Harrison men 
as having a clear and undisputed majority of all the votes r- 
turned or in any manner ascertained to have been cast; the 
Van Buren men as having by clear and strong presumption 
received a majority of the votes actually cast. The House, 
by a vote of 22 to 21, gave the seats pro tem. to the Whig 
candidates, and then directed an investigation of the whole 
matter, which was proceeding at our last advices. The Van 
Buren men, meantime, have seats within the bar, and areau- 
thorized to speak on any question affecting their rights. 

Hon. Philo C. Fuller of Adrian (Whig) is the Speaker of 
the House. He was formerly a Member of the Assembly, 
Senate, and ultimately of Congress from the Western part of 
this State. Daniel W. Kellogg presides in the Senate, which 
is Whig without dispute. 

The Legislature is talking about the retrenchment of their 
own pay, the c«st of Public Printing, and other State charges, 
which is very well, if it does not end in talk. Gov. Wood- 
bridge’s Message avers that the State, during the first four 
years of her existence, ran in debt no less than $400,000 for 
her ordinary expenses, besides the millions of which she has 
been swindled under the pretext of making Internal Improve- 
ments, some of which were not made and others attempted 
80 injudiciously that they might as well have been let ,alom. 


AvcaBamMa.—The bill abolishing the Congressional Districts 
and prescribing that the Members of Congress from that State 
shall hereafter be chosen by General Ticket, finally passed the 
Senate by 15 te 12, and the House by 48 to 45—all the Whigs 
and two or three Van Buren men in the minority. It was 
manifestly a hard dose, and required a good deal of caucus 
drilling to carry it through. Several Members whe were st 
first hostile were finally induced to support it. At one time 
it was laid on the table of the House on a full vote; but the 
advocates of the measure immediately moved and carried a 
adjournment, summoned a caucus of the party, and whipped 
in the weak brethren, when the bill went through. 

The probable effect of this measure will be to give the Van 
Buren party ail the five Members from this State, instead of 
3 to 2 as at present, or 2 to 3, which is probably all they coald 
have carried at the approaching Election. Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, from the Montgomery District, will now retain bis 
seat, which he could not have done by the vote of his imme- 
diate constituents. Hon. Harvey W. Ellis, who has three 
times been beaten by a slender majority, will now probebly 
come in from the Tuscaloosa District, with a brother im the 
faith from Mobile. The new system will give Alabama gres#= 
weight than hitherto in the National Councils. 

There is one provision engrafted on the General ee 
of manifest absurdity. It prescribes that the Members 
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shall be residents of the five several Districts, as heretofore 
existing. How is this to be enforced? Suppose two persons 
residing in the same District receive a greater number of votes 
than any others—a result not only possible but probable ine 
clese contest, even though no freeman be allowed to vote for 
two persons residing in the same District—what is to be done? 
We presume the resident ef each District having the highest 
yote is to be declared duly elected for that District, and thus 
minority of votes eften elect. What sort of a General 
Ticket system is this ? 

—We would not be understood as condemning the course 
of the majority of the Alabama Legislature. As a general 
rule, it is doubtless wreng to change a fundamental law to 
sibserve @ party purpose, but that purpose may often accord 
strictly with even-handed justice. In the case before us, it 
may well seem right to the party having 5,520 majority in the 
popular vote of Alabama that the State should be correspond- 
ingly represented in Congress, as it cannot be with a District 

since the Van Buren preponderance is confined to the 
Northern half of the State—especially since Georgia and New- 
Jersey will each be represented by full Whig Delegations, cho- 
gen by General Ticket. The defect is in the Federal Consti- 
tation, which ought to prescribe a uniform mode of choosing 
Members of Congress and also Electors of President and Vice 
President. In our judgement, every State should be divided 
into Districts equal in number to the Members to which it is 
entitled, and each of them elect a Member. Until some such 
provision is inserted in the Constitution, we shall have no end 
of party legislation with a view to party ascendancy in Con- 
gress. 

NortH Carotina.—The Legislature of North Carolina 
adjourned on the 12th instant, after a Session of 57 days, du- 
ring which 77 bills and 39 Joint Resolutions were passed. 
Among the latter was one requesting the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress of that State to advocate and sup- 
port the passage of a bill to divide the Proceeds of Sales of 
Public Lands among the several States of the Union. Among 
the acts passed was one extending aid to the Gaston and Re- 
leigh Railroad Company. 


I 


Lovis1ana.—The new Legislature ef Louisiana convened 
at New-Orleans on Monday the 4th inst. Hon. Felix Garcia 
was chosen President of the Senate without opposition, and 
Gen. William Debuys Speaker of the House, by 42 votes to 
5 scattering. Sixteen Senators were present (one only ab- 
sent) and nearly every Member of the House. The minor 
officers were chosen without contest. 

Gov. Roman’s Message was immediately communicated. 
The Governor states that the Banks of that State are sound, 
but he is disinclined to coercing their return to Specie Pay- 
ments at present. He says the Finances of the State are in 
bad condition, and recommends economy. He regrets that 
he has been constrained at former Sessions to veto many bills, 
and hopes that the necessity will not occur again. He recom- 
mends the passage of a Registry Law calculated to prevent 
fraudulent voting, Sc. &c. 


Ixpiana.—A Joint Resolution has passed both Houses of 
the Legislature, proposing an amendment ef the Federal Con- 
stitution, forbidding the election of any man as President for 
more than a single term. 


New-York Legislature.—Little business of importance 
has yet been matured. Propositions have been submitted to 
the Assembly looking to a repeal severally of those sections 
of the State Constitution which require a citizen of African 
descent to hold $250 worth of real estate to entitle him to the 
Right of Suffrage; and that which requires our Governer 
and Senators to be Freeholders. We presume both proposi- 
tions will find favor with the Legislature. The latter will 
probably meet with little or no opposition.—A bill has been 
intreduced abolishing the remedy of Distress for the collec 
tion of Rent, and another to amend the laws relating to con- 
spiracies of workmen to raise or depress the wages of labor. 
— three Lien Law propositions have also been intro- 





KS The Board of Aldermen of this city have decided 
aginst the claim of the Catholics to a separate portion of the 
School Fund, by a vete of 15 to 1. 














Twenty-Sirth Congress--Second Session. 
——~—s Paorspay, Jan. 14, 1841. 

In Senate, Mr. Ruggles of Me. presented a petition from 
citizens of that State, setting forth the dangers and precari- 
ousness of the Cod-Fishery, and remonstrating against a re- 
peal of the Fishing Bounty. Mr. Benton said he would in a 
few days bring in a bill for repealing this Bounty, when he 
would undertake to show that the Fishing Bounties were paid 
in open and flagrant violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

After several memorials and petitions praying the passage 
of a Bankrupt Law had been presented, Mr. Sevier of Ark. 
addressed the Senate at length in favor of the Preémption 
bill, and was followed by Mr. White of Ia, who commenced 
a speech in opposition to the same, but gave way without con- 
cluding. 

In the Hovss, Mr. Adams made an attempt to have his 
bill imposing a higher duty on Silk goods made the order of 
the day for the 27th inst., but without succeeding; after 
which Mr. Naylor resumed and concluded his speech in de- 
fence of his right to the seat he new occupies as a Member 
frem the third Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

In the Senate on Friday Mr. Robinson presented a joint 
resolution from the Legislature of Illinois, requesting such 
legislation as might secure the remission of duty on railroad | 
iron. 

Mr. Crittenden of Ky. made an unsuccessful attempt to 
have the Bankrupt bill taken up: he said he should renew 
his motion and press the subject on the consideration of the 
Senate immediately after the Preémption bill was disposed of. 

Mr. Smith of Ia. then rose and concluded the remarks which 
he commenced yesterday on the Public Lands. 

Mr. Merrick of Md. moved that the further consideration 
of the Preémption bill be postponed, with a view to take up 
the bill to incorporate the Banks of Washington. This mo- 
tion was laid on the table by a vote of 25 to 15. 

Mr. Southard occupied the remainder of the day in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Benton’s bill, without cencluding. 

The House resumed the consideration of the Report of the 
Committee on Elections on the subject of the Pennsylvania 
Contested Election. The Report concludes with a resolution 
affirming the right of Mr. Naylor to the seat he occupies.— 
After some debate the Previous Question was demanded and 
sustained, when the House came to a direct vote upon the re- 
solutien reported by the Committee on Elections, which was 
adopted: Yeas 117; Nays 85. So the right of Mr. Naylor 
was confirmed. 

Saturday, Jan. 16 —After several petitions for and against 
the passage of a Bankrupt Law had been presented to the 
Senate, the Committee on the Judiciary reported in favor of 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to compromise with 
the sureties ef Samuel Swartwout. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Benton calling upon 
the Committee on Finance to inquire into the expediency of 
abolishing the Fishing Bounties. 


The discussion of the Preémption bill being continued, Mr. 
Southard of N. J. concluded his Speech, Mr. Clay of Ala. 
obtained the floor for Wednesday. 

In the House Mr. Campbell of S. C. offered a resolu‘ion 
that Mr. Ingersoll of Pa. be allowed pay and mileage up to the 
time the question of kis claim to a seat was settled ; refused. 

Mr. Proffit of Ia. remarked that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had said in his annual message that there was a better 
mode of raising money than by issuing Treasury Notes; he 
offered a resolution calling upon the Secretary to explain. The 
motion was lost. 

A bill was reported authorizing the State of Tennessee to 
sell certain unappropriated lands lying within her boundaries. 
Referred to the Committee ef the Whole. 

Monpay, January 18. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy in relation to experiments 
made on American water-rotted hemp, expressing the opinion 
that it will be equal to any imported. Also a communicatien 
from the Treasury Department giving certain required inform- 
ation in regard to the Public Lands. 

Mr. Benton presented a memorial from the citizens of New- 








and, if it is to pass, praying that Banks and Corporations may 
be reached by its compulsory provisiens. 

Petitions were also presented from citizens of Ohio and Con- 
necticut asking the passage of a Bankrupt law. 

The prospective Preémption bill having been taken up, Mr. 
Clay of Ala. delivered his views in favor of the ammendment 
of Mr. Calhoun. Mr. White obtained the floor for to-morrow. 

In the Hovusg, the Chair announced that the Treasury Nete 
bill was the special order of the day, when the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. Adams in the chair) 
on the bill authorizing the issue of five millions of Treasury 
Notes. 

Mr. Jones of Va. opened the debate in a speech of some 
length, assigning various reasons and making several state- 
ments to show the necessity of such a bill being passed, in 
order that the appropriations for the coming season may be 
properly met. 

Mr. Barnard of N. Y. followed, and addressed the Com- 
mittee at great length on the financial condition of the Gov- 
ernment, past, present, and prespective, and in opposition to 
any further issue of Treasury Notes. At 20 minutes past 4 
he gave way, without concluding, to a motion for adjournment, 
which prevailed. 

Tvuespay, January 19, 

In the Senate, Mr. Bayard, Senator elect from Delaware, 
was qualified and took his seat. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a communication 
frem the Secretary of the Treasury, iu relation to his plan for 
a permanent revision ef the Tariff. 

Several bills were reported by the respective Committees, 
among which was one directing warrants to be issued for the 
bounty lands due Generals Dupertail, Armand, and Major De 
La Colombe, on account of services rendered in the Revolu- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr, Tappan of Obio, the bill granting $3,000 
for the purpose of making temporary provision for the luna- 
tics of the District of Columbia was ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill making appropriations for the Patent Office was 
then taken up—the motion pending being Mr. Calhoun’s, to 
strike out the $1,000 appropriated for Agricultural Statistics. 
Mr. Calhoun’s amendment was rejected, 23 to 14. The bill 
was then ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The Preémption bill which has been so long under diecus- 
sion was then taken up, when Mr. White of Ia. addressed 
the Senate until a Jate hour. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Calhoun’s motion to 
cede the lands to the several States on conditions, which was 
rejected: Yeas 18 ; Nays 22. 


Yeas.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Norvell, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, 
Walker, Young—18. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, Crit- 
tenden, Dixon, Graham, Hubbard, Huntington, Kerr, Knight, 
Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, White, Wright—22. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN to recommit the bill with such instructions as would 
embody the two principles, Preémption and Distribution; 
when there appeared for the motion as follows : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Critten- 
den, Dixon, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Knight, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Phelps, Prentiss. Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White—18. 

Nars.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Lina, Lumpkin, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Preston, Robinsea, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Wright, Young 
—24. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Prentiss, giving to every head of a family over 21 years of 
age,,(on lands where the Indian title is extinguished,) who 
should be in possession at the time of passing this act and the 
four menths next preceding, Preémption in the purchase of 
one quarter section at the minimum price. The yeas and nays 
were as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Knight, Mangum, 
Merrick, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Ruggles, Southard—17. 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard. King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, 
White, Wright, Young—25. 

Mr. Huntington of Ct. wished to offér farther amendments 








York, remonstrating against the passage of a Bankrupt law ; 


and with thet view desired an adjournment. Mr Clay, of 
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Ala. objected, and insisted that the. bill be first engrossed fer 
a third reading. Cries of ‘Question, ’‘ Question,’ were raised 
by the friends of the bill; but the motion for adjournment pre- 
vailed: Yeas 21; Nays 19. 

In the Housg, the Treasury Note Bill was early taken up. 
Mr. Barnard concluded his remarks at half past 1 o’clock. 
He contended that this issue of Five Millions of Treasury 
Notes was not at all adequate to the pressing necessities of 
the Government—that it was a temporary ard wholly ineffi- 
cient device, and would leave the Government still involved 
for the service of the current year at least Seven Millions be- 
yond its resources. He maintained that the passage of this 
bill, though it might enable the present Administration to get 
through the brief remainder of its term without ban ruptcy, 
would force the new President to call an Extra Session of 
Congress immediately, which he for one desired to avoid. He 
therefore moved that the bill be referred back, with instruc- 
tions to bring in a bill authorizing a loan uf Ten Millions, and 
another imposing additional duties on wines, silks, linens, 
spices, and other articles of luxury, so as not to disturb the 
Compromise Act of 1833. 

Mr. Evans of Me. followed in reply to the Chairman (Mr. 
Jones) of the Ways and Means. He differed from Mr. Bar- 
nard in onerespect: he thought a loan could not be negotiated 
soon enough to meet the wants of the Treasury, which were 
immineat. He concurred with him in the conviction that this 
measure would but temporarily and inefficiently satisfy those 
necessities, and that something farther must be done, but he 
should vote for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Evans proceeded to show that the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury were made at randem or in utter 
ignorance of the resources and responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment. He maintained that the Secretary had assumed, with- 
out a color of reason, that the expenditures of 1841 could be 
reduced $5,000,000 below those of 1840. We have not room 
to exhibit the argument of Mr. E. When he had concluded, 
Mr. Bell of Tenn. obtained the floor for the following day; 
Mr. Stanly proposed certain amendments to the bill; a few 
petitions were presented by consent; and then the House ad- 
journed. 


Gen. Harrison had not left Ohio for Washington at the 
date of our lastadvices. He was then expected to start about 
the Ist of February, and barely stop in Washington prior to a 
visit to his relatives in Virginia. Mrs. Harrison, whe has 
been ill, was convalescent. 





Cabinet Rumors.—The latest newspaper cast of the Cab- 
binet we have seen assigns the Treasury to Mr. Ewing of 
Ohio, the War Department to Mr. Dawson of Georgia, and 
the Post Office to Mr. Bell of Tennessee. A Philadelphia 
rumor gives the Navy Department to Com. Stewart. Of 
course, this is all speculation. 








Rumors of War.—We are assured that certain distin- 
guished officers of the Army and Navy of the United States 
have expressed the opinion that a War with Great Britain 
is inevitable! We must leok into the matter directly. 


—eepitan 

Hon. Bates Cooke, Comptroller of the Finances of this 
Srate, has tendered his resignation, to take effect from the 
27th inst. Ill health, induced by tevere application to his 
official duties, urges him to this step. Mr. Coeke was elected 
Ccmptroller without any desire or expectation of office on his 
part, and he has faithfully, indefatigably performed its difficult 
«| «+s for the last two years t» very general acceptation.— 
“hroughout the fierce party conflicts of the times, and amid 
the constant collision of his duties with the pecuniary interests 
ef thousands, we have never heard a whisper in disparagement 
of his integrity or his rigorous devotion to the public service. 


pemeiete 

Portrait of Gen. Harrison.—A splendid Portrait of the. 
President elect of the United Srates, engraved on steel by Hs 
8. Sadd, from a painting (in 1840) by E. D. Marchant, ha 
just been published by G. Endicott, 152 Fulton-st.—price 
$1,50. We have never seen Gen. Harrison but ence, when 
he was passing up Broadway in 1836, and then at a distance 
—so we cannot speak decis ively of the likeness ; if it be good 
Gen. H. is a better looking man than he is generally supposed. 
The engraving at any rate is admirable, and does great credit 





to the Artist. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The packet ship Patrick Henry, Capt. Delano, arrived at 
this port on Friday of last week in twenty days from Liver- 
pool. She brings Englisi papers to the 25th of December. 
The news is of some importance, being five days later than 
that heretofore published. 

ENnGLanD.—The acceunts are favorable to the great Ame- 
rican staples. Cotton has slightly advanced, and the market 
for grain, at its previous rates, is steadily supported. 

The letters of the Manchester Bank, enclosing drafts to the 
probable amout of £10,000, were recently demanded and re- 
ceived by an adroit scoundrel at the post office. The pay- 
ment of all the drafts, however, was promptly stopped by no- 
tices and messengers. 

An outbreak of the Chartists in Wales was feared. The 
principal cause of disaffection is stated to be the refusal of the 
great iron-masters to pay their workmen weekly: they are 
thus forced to purchase their necessaries on trust, and at a 
dearer rate than would be otherwise necessary. 

The Committee of the British Anti-Slavery Society have 
transmitted to Lord Palmerston a series of resolutions remon- 
strating against the course of Government with regard te the 
recognition of Texanindependence. The following courteous 


answer was returned : 
Foreren Orrice, Dec. 14, 1840. 

Sir: I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. addressed to his Jord- 
ship, transmitting a copy of resolutions which the eommittee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society passed on the 
2d inst. expressing their concern that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have entered into a commercial treaty with 


Texas, and protesting against the recognition of the indepen-/ 


dence of that Republic by Great Britain. 

I am, in reply, directed to state to you, that Lord Palmers- 
ton very much regrets that the committee should take this 
view of the measure which has been adopted by her Majesty’s 
Gevernment in regard to Texas, but that it does not appear 
to Lord Palmerston on the one hand, that the refusal of Great 
Britain to conclude a commercial treaty with Texas, would 
have had any effect in inducing the Texans to abolish slavery 
within their territory; nor on the other hand that the conclu- 
sion of such a treaty can have the effect of affording the Tex- 
ans any encouragement to continue the cendition of slavery as 
part of their law. 

It may indeed be hoped that the greater intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and Texas which will probably result 
from that treaty, will have the effect of mitigating rather than 
of aggravating the evils arising out of the ljegal existence of 
slavery in that republic. 

Lord Palmerston desires me to mention, that you appear to 
be under a misapprehension as to the state of the relations 
between Great Britain and Hayti; inasmuch as Great Britain 
has actually concluded a treaty with Hayti, as an independent 
state; and I have the satisfaction to acquaint you, that the 
specific object and purpose of that treaty is the suppression 
of the slave trade. 1 am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

LEVESON, 
To J. H. Trepriecp, Esq. Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Her Majesty’s ship Fairy, Captain Hewitt, while exploring 
the Eastern Coast of England, went dewn in a squall of wind, 
and all on board, thirty-five in number, perished. 


The terms of the convention entered into between Mehemet 
Ali and Capt. Napier have been agreed to by the members of 
the conference in London. 


Francr.—The Paris papers continue to be filled with ac- 
counts of the public demonstrations upon the reception and 
burial of Napoleon’s remains. Prince Louis Bonaparte for- 
warded to some of his friends in Paris an invocation to the 
manes of the Emperor. From his dungeon he welcomes him 
back to France, and deplores the degeneracy of the People. 
The following are the closing paragraphs : 

“ You have again beheld Frenchmen whom you loved so 
well; you have returned to that France which you rendered 
so illustrious: but foreigners have there left traces of their 
footsteps which this pompous display alone can never efface. 

“You behold that young army, the children of your brave 
warriors ; they worship you as the god of their glory, but the 
word of command to them is—be sull! 

“* Sire, the people that inhabit our beautiful country are stil] 
men of the same stamp, but for those whom you made so 
great, for those whom yeu found so little, have no regrets. 

“ They have renounced your faith. your idéas, your glory, 
your very blood. When I addressed them in behalf of your 
cause, they replied, ‘ We understand you not." 

“* Heed not what they say nor what they do; the grains of 
sand o’er which the wheels of the chariot roll affect it not.— 
These men may say you were a meteor that left no traces be- 
hind, but they vainly attempted to deny your glory. They 


“ Sire, the Fifteenth of December is a great d France 
and forme. From the midst of the pompous brady 
have turned to m dismal abode, and, calling to mind theres 


resses you heaped upon me in infancy, you have thus said: 
‘Briend, thou sufferest for my sake; thy conduct 1 appeng 


The official papers contradict the assertion which appeared 
in the opposition journals that the fortification of Parig would 
be discontinued. The plan is to be carried out unless the 
Chamber of Deputies refuse the requisité appropriations 

Spain and PortucaL.—There is a prospect of war be 
tween these twe nations. The cause of the quarrel is seid to 
be the non-fulfilment by the Portuguese of that portion of the 
treaty of August, 1835, which guarantees to Spain the free 
navigation of the Douro. The proceedings on the part of 
Spain with relation to it seem to have been unnecessarily 
hasty and insulting. The Spanish Charge d’ Affairs has been 
recalled, and all diplomatic relations are suspended. The 
ultimatum of the Spanish Goverament declares that unless 
the convention be carried into effect within twenty-five days 
from the date thereof, (Dec. 10) 50,000 troops would imme. 
diately enter Portugal. The Portuguese have rejected it, and 
were preparing for defence. A decree was issued on the 13th 
commanding the immediate organization of national battal- 
ions at all points where they may be needed, having the force 
and cemposition of troops of the line. Both nations hed ap- 
pealed to England, Spain requesting her to sanction her course, 
and Portugal desiring her to interfere against the proposed 
aggression. The probability is that the matter will be com 
premised through the mediation of England. The Douro is 
said not to be navigable during the winter months; and if the 
interests of commerce be Spain’s real object, they could suffer 
no detriment by allowing the necessary time for discussion and 
| for legislative action on the subject. The correspondent of the 
London Morning Chronicle says that the true cause of the 
quarrel is to be found in Espartero’s anxiety “to divert the 
attention of the people of Spain from the treachery of his own 
conduct in having driven the Queen into exile, and to employ 
the army, on which he ¢an alone depend for the stability of 
his usurped power, by one of those little wars so essential to 
preserve the influence of potentates of his order. + # * 
Finding that a military dictator, supported in his usurpaticn 
solely by the bayonets of his soldiers, cannot expect to retain 
for any length of time their good opinion, unless he provides 
them with employment, the Duke of Victory has determined 
on attacking Portugal for no more substantial reason, we dare 
| affirm, than that it is the most convenieatly situated of his 
| neighbors for the purpose.” 

A Lisbon paper gives a calculation showing that the Por- 
tuguese pay to the Crown 111 per cent. more than the French, 
122 more than the English, 25 more than the Belgians, 7 
more than the Spanish, and 12,800 more than the Americans, 
and to King Ferdinand 675 more than the English pay t 
Prince Albert; and that in proportion to her revenue, Portu 
gal pays five times more than France, six more than England, 
nearly twice that of Belgium, and one-fifth less than Spain: 
to Don Fernando almost 83 times more than England to 
Prioce Albert. 

SwitzeRLanp.—The Catholic population of some few of 
the Cantons are loudly demanding the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of an equal representation and a distinct administration 
for religious affairs: they threaten a separation from their 
Protestant brethren, in case these are not granted. Several 
other Cantons are seriously disturbed by the efforts of the 
‘ Radicals,’ popular meetings are every where held, and the 
State is represented as onthe eve of some new political com- 
motion. 

France axp Buenos Arazs.—We have been favored 
with a Rio de Janeiro paper of the 25th November, contait- 
ing a copy of the treaty of peace concluded between the 
French Admiral and the Government of Buenos Ayres. A 
friend has kindly furnished a translation of it, which shall be 
published in to-morrow’s American. : 

The news that the treaty had been concluded, produced, it 
appears, a great sensation at Monte Video. the French 
residing there protested against the act, and resolved to draw 
up a petition to be sent to the French Chambers. 

Dictator Francia, of Paraguay, died on the 20th of Sep 
tember last.. A junta of five members had succeeded him in 
the Government. 








can never disinherit it. 


Lavalle had obtained, it was said, a new over Pa- 
checo, and this general, as well as Oribe and , 
fled toward Buenos Ayres. Balt. Amer. 
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Mr. Eames’s Leciure.—We omitted to notice, at the ap- 
time, the very ambitious and elaborate address upon 
the ‘ Spirit of American History,’ delivered before the New- 
York Lyceum by Charles Eames, Esq.: it was repeated, how- 
qret, on Wednesday evening last, and we embrace the pre- 
gent opportunity to attempt a brief presentation of its argu- 
pent and character. 

He attempted in the first place to show, and declared that he 
could prove by an ‘ inevitable, rigorous, logical necessity,’ that 
the Chrissian view of Man, in his relation to the Creater, is 
the only foundation in which democratic institutions can stand. 
For men, he said, are by nature unequal in all their moral, in- 
elect! ana physical endowments: they are equal, indeed, in 
po respect except that they all spring alike from one commen 
Creator. But this is the peculiar doctrine ef Christianity ;— 
therefore Christianity is the only foundation of political equal. 
ity. We conceive that this places the doctrine of equality upon 
aneatirely wrong basis. By a parity of reasoning we may say 
that a man and a horse are both the work of the same Creator; 
therefore, by Mr. Eames’s ‘ inevitable, rigorous, legical neces- 
sity,’ they ought both to have the same political rights. We 
can see nothing in the nature of his argument upon this point 
which is not quite as conclusive in the latter case as in the 
former. 

This, however, was aside from the main scope of the lec- 
ture—which was to show that cur democratic freedom, as it 
at present exists, came out of the bosom of the Christian 
church—considered as an Ecclesiastical institution, rather 
than with reference to its fundamental principles. This point 
be proved quite satisfactorily, by tracing historically the pro- 
gress of religious freedom. Even before the Reformation, 
when the wide Roman empire had become an unmixed des- 
potism, the Christian organ‘zation existed in the very heart of 
its tyranny—as a vast federative republic—based upon the 
principle of representation and recognizing the rights of the 
individual. Even while the road of state preferment was 
closed to all but a privileged few—the honors of the Church 
were open to all; her dignities were not hereditary—and the 
humblest serf, with the collar about his neck and the fetters 
upon his limbs, might aspire to the Popedom itself. 

The institutions of the Church and of chivalry were di- 
rectly opposed to each other: the first was true to the inte- 
rests of Humanity which it was her mission to save, while 
the latter crushed and destroyed all personal, individual free- 
dom. The Popedom itself was moral power triumphing over 
physical force. 

After thus showing thai the Church was the grand conser- 
vater of democratic principles in the middle ages, he traced 
the progress of Mahometanism down to the religious contest 
in Spain. This was a contest between Christianity and the 
Koran, and served to awaken that religious fervor and enthu- 
sissm which led Isabella to encourage the project of Colum- 
bus and thus to the discovery of a western continent. The Nor- 
man Conquest of England, which sprang from these religious 
wars, also operated, even by its crushing tyranny—the most 
oppressive since the days of the Spartan Helots—to arouse 
the Saxon spirit and thus to the establishment of free princi- 
ples in civil and political institutions. Mr. Eames went on 
to develope the result of these great political movements in 
Europe in sending the Puritans to this country, and in estab- 
lishing here the principles which, for many centuries, had 
dwelt in the bosom of the Christian church. 

Asa literary performance, his address was greatly deficient 
in directness and force of reasoning, and abounded too much 
in florid declamation. The argument was by no means clearly 
Wrought out ard distinctly presented; there was too much 
effort and ambitious display for an argumentative lecture ;— 
not that the flowers of rhetoric are necessarily out of place in 
tlogical discourse ; but they are always an incumbrance, and 
their use a serious fault when they conceal the chain of rea- 
toning or lead away the attention from the main argument. 
An orator who is educing from history high truths and princi- 
Ples by a connected and close discussion, may well pluck the 
lowers which he finds in his path; but when he wanders wide 

from his way, no matter how bright and beautiful may be the 
*poils of his wanderings, he injures the effect and frustrates 





the purpose of his discourse. Some of Mr. Eames’s illustra- 
tions and pictures of historical scenes, although too evidently 
labored and drawn out for effect, were nevertheless exceed- 
ingly fine and beautiful, and in some instances marked with 
power and sublimity. Such were his representations of the 
French Revolution, the pleadings of Columbus with Isabella, 
and his delineation of the outlines of the Saxon character. 
His elocution was elegant and graceful, though occasionally 
tinged with affectation. As a specimen of declamation, his 
lecture was an admirable performance. 





Dr. Francia.—Intelligence of the decease of this remark- 
able man has recently been received. He died on the 20th 
of September last, and was succeeded in the government of 
Paraguay by a Junta composed of five Members. For many 
years he has been Supreme Dictator of that so-called ‘ repub- 
lic;’ and—although, without doubt, his sway has been suffi- 
ciently severe and tyrannical—there is yet reason to believe 
that his conduct, both public and private, has been the subject 
of much unjust suspicion and unfounded reproach. Nearly 
all the information that we have concerning the internal affairs 
of the country under his control, has been derived from the 
representations of those who have been the subjects of his 
harsh government, and who would therefore be but slightly 
observant of the rule, ‘nething extenuate, nor set- down 
aught in malice.’ He was a native of Paraguay, whither his 
father, in early manhood, had removed frem France. He 
was originally intended for the church, and, after his prepara- 
tory education at Assumption, entered the University, under 
the control of the Jesuits, at Cordova, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Tucuman in Buenos Ayres, where he took the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. But during his studies he had im- 
bibed a fondness for the science of jurisprudence, and accord- 
ingly went through a course of legal education, and entered 
upon the duties of his new profession. As an advocate he 
was distinguished by great disinterestedness and high minded 
generosity, as well as by eminent ability and strict integrity. 
He filled also several important municipal offices in Assump- 
tion, with great credit and with general approval. 

In 1810 an attempt was made by the Junta of Buenos Ayres 
forcibly to depose the Spanish Governor of Paraguay, and to 
place in his stead one of their own choosing; it was unsuc- 
cessful, and the troops of Buenos Ayres were forced te retreat 
with great discomfiture. The people of Paraguay, however, 
soon effected this for themselves: in 1811 a general conven. 
tion was called, the Spanish Governor was deposed, and a 
Junta formed, in which Yegros, an aspiring but incompetent 
statesman, was made President and Francia Secretary. This 
organization continued for two years, during which time Dr. 
Francia was in truth the efficient man in the administration of 
public sffairs. 

In 1813, another convention was called; at his instance 
the junta was abolished, Paraguay was ‘declared a republic and 
Yegros and himself were chosen Consuls. He soon procured 
another change and was chosen Dictator for three years, at 
the expiration of which period he had no difficulty in being 
elected Dictator for life. His goal was now reached, and his 
policy became that of a jealous tyrant. Still, in passing 
judgement upon this part of his career, we must remember 
that he found himself surrounded by conspirators and assas- 
sins, with whom rone but severe measures would be likely to 
preve effectual. He soon, however broke the spirit of his 
people and could set at defiance all opposition, In his 
foreign pelicy he was extremely strict, allowing no intercourse 
between Paraguay and the neighboring countries, and fer many 
years forbidding the departure of any one, whether native or 
foreigner, from his dominions. The republic of La Plata at- 
tempted to coerce him into a more liberal policy : but her sol- 
diers were defeated and driven back. In 1826 he first de- 
clared Paraguay independent and in ]827 her independence 
was acknowledged by the Emperor, Pedro, of Brezil. For 
some years past his Government has been much milder than 
in the early days of the republic: and there can be no doubt 
that he has done much to introduce industry, morality and 
the useful arts among the people under his control. 











‘ Master Humphrey's Clock’ and ‘Charles O'Malley,’ 
the best two uncompleted works of imagination of the day, 
are published in numbers as fast as possible by Lea & Blan- 





chard, Philadelphia, and for sale by Wiley & Putnam. We 
trust there are none among our readers who rob themselves 
of the pleasure and profit of reading ‘Master Humphrey,’ 
which we regard as in many respects the very best preduc- 
tion of its author or the time. For pure feeling, natural pa- 
thos, and rich humor, we find nothing fresh which equals this 
work; and we ask the unbelieving to read only so much of 
the story as appears in our last two papers to ensure their 
conversion to our faith. We shall almost certainly have two 
more numbers in season for eur next. 

‘ University Intelligence.—It will be recollected that the 
Rev. Dr. Olin was elected to fill the vancancy caused by the 
death of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, while President of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown. He has since returned from his 
visit to Europe and the Holy Land, with his health so much 
enfeebled as to compel him to resign the office. His successor 
has not yet been chosen. 

Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., who has recently returned 
from the East, was inaugurated on Wednesday last as Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in the New-York Theological 
Seminary, in this city. The Rev. William Adams has been 
elected Professor of Ecclesiastical History. From the Cata- 
logue of this institution, which has just been published, it ap- 
pears that it has eight Resident Licentiates, twenty-three 
members of the Senior, forty-three of the Middie and thirty- 
three of the Junior Classes. The Library contains 16,000 
volumes, embracing a great amount of biblical and theologi- 
cal learning. A subscription in behalf of the Seminary 
was commenced a few days since: David Leavitt, Esq. of 
Brooklyn subscribed $25,000. 

Ths Catalogue of the University of Vermont for the present 
year sh ows that it has one hundred and ten students. We 
understand that a donation of property to the amount of nearly 
$30,000 has been recently made to this institution by Mr. 
Williams, a citizen of Vermont. It has an able Faculty, a 
thorough and comprehensive course of study, end a choice 
Library of nearly 10,000 volumes. We hope that is destined 
soon to escape from pecuniary embarassments, which have 
heretofore confined its usefulness. 

It is stated that Zachariah Marks, Esq., who recently died 
at Burlington, Conn., by his will left Washington College in 
possession of an estate valued at $3,000. 

Pennsylvania College, lecated at Philadelphia, has one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight students, including eighty-eight in the Pre- 
paratory department. 

Rey. Chauncey Colton, D. D. has resigned the professor- 
ship of Pastoral Divinity and Sacred Rhetoric in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Diocese and rectorship of Harcourt 
Parish, Harcourt, O., and removed to Cincinnati, as senior 
editor of the Western Episcopal Observer. 

Rev. Henry Mandeville, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Utica, has been elected Professor of Belles Lettres 
and Moral Philosophy in Hamilton College, in the place of 
Professor Lathrop, who has been called to preside over the 
University of Missouri. 

The Catalogue of the Princeton Theological Seminary for 
1841 shows a total of one hundred and thirteen students, viz. 
twe Resident Licentiates, twenty-eight Seniors, forty-two 
members of the Middle Class, and thirty-seven Juniors. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. has eight 
Resident Licentiates, forty-six members of the Senior, forty- 
six of the Middle, and fifty of the Junior Class. 

The Philadelphia North American states that a donation of 
$20,000 was recently made by Mr. Nathan Dunn of that city 
to the Managers of the Haverford School, the only Queker 
College in this country. 





|| The Christian Examiner and General Review.—This is 
| an excellent periodical, and we welcome its first appear- 
|| ance upon our table with great satisfaction. Without con- 
| taining any thing of striking and extraordinary interest, its 
articles are always carefully and strongly writien, embodying 
the results of calm, liberal reflection, and displaying a much 
greater degree of toleration for opposing opinions than is 
usually to be found in journals professedly secterian in their 
character. It is published once in two months; and the 
number before us, that for January, opens with a Review o' 
the ‘ Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon," re 











cently published in London. It presents a philosophical view 
of that wonderful outburst from beneath the many folds of 
form, of an earnest, living, zealous faith—which afterward, as 
a peculiar institution, took the form of Methodism, traces the 
services which this eminent Lady rendered the new-born 
cause, and remarks the spirit and ardent benevolence which 
dictated these extraordinary exertions. Several radical de- 
fects in the constitution of the churches and colleges which 
she established are pointed out, and the article closes with a 
high eulogy of the aims and efforts of the first founders and 
preachers of the Methodistic faith. 

The second article is a brief, thoughtful and well-written 
inquiry into the cause of the present ‘ decline of the Arts.’— 
The writer maintains that religion has ever been the source 
of the highest art; and that its greatest achievements have 
been reached at those periods ‘ when the religious and moral 
notions generally prevalent were sufficiently elevated to in- 
spire the artist, and yet so blended with the outward and ma- 
terial as to make it possible to exhibit them to the eye with 
seme approach to the original idea.’ He finds, therefore, a 
sufficient cause for the decline of the arts in the gradual 
throwing aside ef the material elements of religion, and in 
the growing conviction that the first of duties is to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of the whole community. 

‘The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury,’ 
are the subject of the next paper. His political writings are 
all that are brought into the discussion, and the article is 
mainly occupied with a presentation and refutation of the 
principles advanced in his main work, the ‘ Leviathan,’ which 
was written mainly to uphold the natural and divine right of 
the institutions of society and to urge the claims of the exiled 
Stuarts. 

The third article gives an exposition of the alleged discre- 
pancies between the Scriptural history of the cfeation and the 
facts established by recent geelogical discoveries: the diverse 
solutions to these difficulties are also brought forward, and 
their claims canvassed. It is mainly a review of Dr. John 
Pye Smith’s work upon this subject. 

Article fourth is a review of Dr. Dana’s Letters to Rev. 
Prof. Stuart ; and embraces a consideration of the respective 
merits of the advocates and oppopents of the doctrine of 
‘Original Sin.’ Of course the decision is given in favor o¢ 
the latter. 

The Critical Notices, which conclude the work, embrace 
succinct remarks upon Prof. Smith’s ‘ Lectures on Modern 
History,’ Judge White’s ‘ Address,’ Mr. Elliot’s ‘ Lecture on 
Church Music,’ Felton’s new Greek Reader, anda Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Frothingham. They are well written, more 
extended and of more worth than the contents uf the same 
department in the other leading periodicals. (C.S. Francis, 
252 Broadway.) 


—— - Se 


Graham’s Magazine for February contains a very fine 
mezzotinto engraving on steel of Nydia, Bulwer’s blind flower- 
girl ef Pompeii, and is defaced, as usual, by its miserable, 
senseless ‘T’lates of the Fashions.’ Its literary contents are 
not ofa high character : they are made up of decidedly second- 
rate magazine tales and some half-dozen pieces of poetry. 
These latter are much the more harmless and commendable 
productions of the two—though we consider this the faintest 
possible praise. Of the ‘ original tales’ the one entitled the 
‘ Silver Digger’ is written with the most ability and possesses 
the greatest interest : its incidents are founded upon the most 
extravagant diadblerie, and its personages are ghosts, hobgod- 
lins and ‘chimeras dire’—disrepuiable characters with whom 
we wish no sort of acquaintance—either in print or person. 
The other fictions are decidedly inferior to the average maga- 
zine productions in the same department. We would like to 
know the object of deluging the public with trash of this sort : 
does not the publisher know that he is thus vitiating the taste 
of his readers, destroying their relish for what is truly valua- 
ble, weakening whatever of worth and manly promise may be 
in them and implanting feebleness and a sickly disquiet in- 
stead? An occasional well-written ‘story’ ina magazine we 
can endure; but a monthly, composed entirely of poor ones, 
we are forced to believe something worse than an imposition 
upon the public. In the department of critical notices there 
is a review of Dr. McHenry’s ‘ Antediluvians’—which has 
been for several years the standing butt of savage critics— 
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which some Philadelphia wag facetiously prenounces ‘ scorch- 
ing.’ There is also a well-written notice of Mrs. Norton’s 
Poems; which savors of the London Quarterly, one of Ban- 
croft’s History, &c.—(Israel Post, 88 Bowery.) 





Musical Instruction.—‘ My Little Singing-Book. with a 
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supplement for the use of Sabbath and Juvenile Schools ;’ 
(pp. 128, 18mo.) ‘The Young Singer; A Collection of Easy 
and Popular Melodies for Children ;’ (pp. 24.) ‘The Mul- 
tiplication Table set to Music in a variety of Pleasing Tunes ;’ 
(pp. 12.) and several numbers of ‘ The Singer,’ a small peri- 
odical devoted to inculcating the rudiments of musical science, 
have been sent us by the publisher,,D. Fanshaw, 148 Nassau- 
street, New-York, Saxton & Pierce, and D. S. King, Boston. 








The Musical Reporter, a monthly repository was com- 
menced with the current year at Beston—Asa Fitz and E. B. 
Dearborn, Editors. Each number will extend to 48 pages, 
including 8 or 10 of Music. The first number is well got up and 
handsomely printed. ($3 per annum. Boston: Saxton & 
Pierce. New-York: D. Fanshaw, 148 Nassau-st.) 


‘ The Tower of London; A Historical Romance, by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, with Plates by G. Cruikshank,’ which 
has been inflicted on the readers of some of our popular jour- 
nals, and published in independent numbers by Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia, has been republished in one large, com- 
pact, cheap volume by that enterprising house. We have 
made several desperate attempts to read a periodical part of 
it, but never with success; so we do not feel qualified to pass 
judgement upon the work. If any one has the hardihood to 
repeat our luckless emprise, our volume is at his service.— 


(Wiley & Putnam, New-York.) 





‘ The Dollar Magazine’ is the title of a clever collection 
of Tales, Poems, and Literary Miscellanies, made up of the 
uncontinued articles which compose the lighter portion of the 
‘ Brother Jonathan.’ This Magazine contains more pleasant 
reading than some others of far greater cast and pretension. 
(Wilson & Co. 162 Nassau-st.) 





The Magazine of Horticulture, §c.—The January num- || 


ber of this monthly has just been published. It contains a 
large amount of valuable information and some excellent prac- 
tical suggestions upon the subjects which fali within its 
sphere. (For sale by Israel Post, 88 Bowery.) 





Burnos Ayres.—Intelligence has been received of the 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties between this country 
and France. The blockade of the Argentine ports will be 
immediately raised—the island of Martin Garcia is to be im- 
mediately evacuated by the French, an amnesty is granted to 
the Unitarians or Revolutionary party, and the eastern Repub- 
lic of Uruguay is to be continued in a perfect and-absolute 
state of independence. 

A violent proclamation has been issued by the party oppo- 
sed to the treaty, in which it is styled a ‘ horrible and treache- 
rous convention,’ calling a convocation of all the French re- 
sidents in the city in order ‘to adopt a resolution which will 
relieve the French name from the disgrace with which it is 
sought to be covered.’ 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


Galveston papers to the 3d instant have been received at 
New-Orleans. 

President pro tem. Burnet has submitted to Congress a 
project for calling out volunteers to repel an anticipated in- 
vasion from Mexico. In laying this matter before the Legis- 
lature, he indulges in some glowing speculations as to the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the young republic. Texas 
proper is now beunded by the Rio Grande. ‘“ Texas, as de- 
fined by the sword,” says President Burnet, “ may compre- 
hend the Sierra del Madre. Let the sword do its work.” 

The plan — for levying forces (says the New-Or- 
leans Bee) does not, we believe, contemplate a draft upon 
the agricultural classes or the mechanical industry of the Re- 
public. [tis thought that volunteers in abundance could 
be raised for the service, as no doubt there could be, should 
the designs of Texas extend even beyond the repulsion of an 
invading force. 

The Texas papers are discussing the war proposition of 
President Burnet. The feeling is decidedly warlike, though 
the question is discussed with moderation. 

A courier arrived at Austin on the 22d December, with in- 
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States. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 
Maine ........151,719 228,705 298,338 399,955 
N. Hampshire ..183,762 214,360 244,161 969,398 
Vermont ...... 154,465 217,713 235,764 280,659 
Massachusetts .423,245 472,040 523,287 610,408 
Cc icut....251,002 262,042 275,202 297,665 
Rhode Island.. 69,122 77,031 83,659 97,199 
New-York ....586,756 959,949 1,372,812 1,918,608 
New-Jersey ...211,949 249,555 277,575 320,823 
Pennsylvania ...602,365 810,091 1,049,458 1,343,933 
Delaware ..... 64,273 72,674 72,749 76,748 
Maryland ssveod 341,548 380,546 407,350 447,040 
Virginia......- 880,200 974,622 1,065,379 1,211,405 
North Carolina.478,103 555,500 638,829 737,987 
South Carolina.345,591 415,115 502,741 581,185 
Georgia ......- 162,101 252,433 340,987 516 823 
Alabama ...... 20,845 127,901 309,527 
Mississippi.... 8,850 40,352 75,448 136,621 

uisiana ..... 76,556 153,407 215,739 
Tennessee..... 105,602 261,727 422,813 681,904 
Kentucky ..... 220,955 406,511 564,317 687,917 
Gc ccdvove 45,365 230,760 581,434 937,903 
Indiana ....... 4,875 24,520 147,178 343,031 
ON 12,282 55,211 157,455 
Missouri ...... 20,845 66,586 140,445 
Michigan ...... 4.762 8,896 31,639 
Arkansas ...... 14,273 30,388 
Dist. Columbia. 14,093 24,623 33,039 39,834 
Florida Ter.... 34,730 
Wisconsin Ter. -— 








Iowa Ter 





Total. ....5,305,925 7,239,814 9,638,131 12,466,920 


tNine Counties not received. 


1840, 
oe 
sian 
737,466 
310.0% 
2,432,895 


ian 
7.1m 


tIncomplete. § Return’ from the 


Western District not received. || Part of Monroe County not received, 





DisTRIBUTIVE PoPULATION OF THE SEVERAL STATES—]84), 











States. Whites. Free Cl’d. Slaves. Total 1840. 2799, 
Maine ..........500,443 1,353 0 501,796 
New-Hampshire .383,951 529 1 284,481 141,899 
Vermont ........ 291,130 718 O 291,848 82416 
Massachusetts ...728,932 8,534 O 737,466 378717 
Rhode Island....105,593 3,239 5 198,837 69,110 
Connecticut......301,858 8,111 54* 310,023 238.141 
New-York . ....2,382,571 50,261 3 2,432,835 340,120 
New-Jersey ..... 350,724 20,970 658 272,352 184,139 
Pennsylvania. ..1,619,115 50,571 3L 1,669,743 434,373 
Delaware ....... 58,581 16,926 2,613 78,120 59,098 
Maryland ecccces 315,571 61,938 89,719 467,228 319,728 

a 735,812 48,425 447,207 1,231,444 748,308 

; North Carolina.. .484,172 22,752 246,186 753,110 393,751 
| South Carolina...259,002 8,279 327,158 594,439 249,073 
Georgia ceccecces 363,303 2,353 253,508 819,164 82,548 
Alabama ........ 288,947 1,838 188,664 479,449 ——— 
Mississippi ....-. 178,967 1,367 195,765 376,099 »«— 
Louisiana........ 112,149 22,197 115,292 249638 — — 
Tennessee....... 629,492 5,407 188,168 823,067 35,791 
| Kentucky ....... — + 7,07 
 Gccndeveae 1,498,593 17,102 0 1,515,695 —— 
OS Saaee 676,296 7,018 0 683,314 —— 
OS SSS 423,330 420 184 423,934 —— 
ere 277,357 + +1,433 48,941 327,731 —— 
Michigan........ 211,001 703 1 211,70 —— 
Arkansas ........ 75,512 431 18,969 4913 —— 
Dist. Columbia ... 30,657 8,361 4,694 43,712 —— 
Wisconsin Ter... 30,506 178 8 30,692 —— 
Iowa Ter........ 42,864 153 18 43,035 —— 
* Including the 43 Africans of the Amistad. ~ 3,929,827 
RECAPITULATION. 
1840. 1830. Increase. 
‘White population...... 13,256,429 9,994,396 3,262,033 
Free colored.......-.. 371,567 313,815 57,752 
Slaves. .......-------- 2,127,847 1,827,654 300,18 
Peiacdedecsan 15,755,843 12,135,865 3,619,978 
Estimate of population not included ‘in the above table: 

IN wenucenbncenescntcceetnquben 825,000 

Florida ee eens cee ens cee ees cesses eeeeee ,000 

Deficient Counties in Louisiana.........- 85,000 

Do. in Missouri ............--0- 50,000 

De. in Georgi... ..c2cc cecece 50,000 

a 5,000 

Do. in Alabama..............--- 50,000 

Do. in Pennsylvania ..........-.- 30,000 

ee 1,148,000 

Midd an thet 9cncca cooses Go08 15,755,848 


Total population of the United States (about) . 16,900,843 
Of whom about 2,350,000 are slaves, and about 385,000 


free persons of color. 


a Ree 
CENSUS OF MARYLAND—1840. 
Total population of the State....-.....-..-.----«467,8 
Whites..315,910. Free Blacks..61,938. Slaves..89,719. 
White deaf and dumb....173 Colored do.....-----+-- 
White insane...........340 Colored do......----+- 


White blind........... 


163 Colored do... ..-----+** 


White persons over 20 years whocannot read or write, 1 


Universities and Colleges..11 Students in same -- ---- 
-122 Students in same 4,153 
Schools. .......562 Scholars in same---- 


Academies, high schools 
Cc 





formation that a body of hostile Mexicans had entered the 
county of San Patricio. 











. 


6,32! 


Scholars at publiccharge.6,621 Revolutionary pensioners. 
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CENSUS OF MAINE. 
ties. 1820. 1830. 1840. 

Conberlend oo ee ~~ - 49,445 60,113 68,660 
Lincoln .. ---------46,843 57,181 63,512 
wapcccccce 17,856 24,347 28,646 
Soescins. - IED 52,491 poy 

SEAS Scccqy ep occ ene 29,790 p 
a 51,710 54,023 
Washington........12,744 21,295 28,309 
Aroostook .........(with Washington) 9,413 
Somerset ........-.21,757 35,788 33,912 
Penobscot .........13,870 31,530 45,705 
Piseataquis .. .. ....(Penobscot and Somerset.) 13,138 
Franklin. .........-(Oxf. Pen. and Somerset.) 20.800 
Total. ....-- -. --298,335 399,462 501,796 


Increase from ’20 to 30, 101,127; do. from ’30 to ’40, 202,334 


CENSUS OF MISSOURI—1840. 

‘otal population of the State... ......-.-.-------327,731 
_. male persons..149,366 Female do-........127,991 
Free le of color.. 1,433 Slaves 48,941 
Deaf and dumb..139 Blind..103 Insane and idiets..256 
Employed in Mining .....735 In Agriculture -- -..73,569 

“ in Commerce.2,213 Manufactures.....-. 9,784 
Navigating the Ocean .....10 Canals, Lakes, &c...1,885 
Engaged in the learned professions..-........------- 1,248 
Colleges and Universities...6 Students in same-. ..1,868 
Common Schools........552 Scholars in same...14,402 
Scholars at public charge..553 Revolutionary pensioners.90 
White persons over 20 years who neither read or write . 17,176. 

There are five Countiesfrom which there are no returas. 








CENSUS OF MICHIGAN. 


Population in 1810,....4.762 In 1830,......-- 
Do. in 1620,....8,896 do.1840,.....--- 211,001 


Of the present population, 34 are deaf and dumb, 32 blind, 
49 idiots or insane. 57,793 persens are engaged ir Agricul- 
ture, 993 in Commerce, 7,646 in Trade and Manufacture, 
217 in Navigation ; 983 are members of the Learned Profes 
sions, 65 Pensioners. Education—Universities and Colle- 
ges, 4; Students in do. 162. Academies, 17; Students in 
do. 626. Common Schools, 983; Scholars in do. 31,153, of 
whom 1,796 are educated at the public charge. There are 
in the State 2,309 white persons over 20 years of age who 
cannot read or write. Colored persons in the State, 703. 

Detroit has 9,124 inhabitants. 

Michigan will probably have three Representatives in Con- 
gress after the present session. 





CENSUS OF RHODE ISLAND—1840. 


Total population of the State............+--.---- 108,837 
White males ........ 51,357 White females ......54,236 
Colored males....... 1,411 Colored females...... 1,828 
White deaf and dumb 72 Colored do....... once 3 
White blind......... 63 Colored do........... 0 
White insane and idiots 200 Colored do....... a 
Employed in mining... 35 In agriculture ....... 16,625 

- in commerce 1,340 Trade & manufactures 21,000 
Navigation of ocean ...1,695 Rivers, lakes, &c,..... 219 
Learned professions... 461 Revolutionary pensioners 601 
Universities and colleges 2 Students in same...... 324 
Academies. .......... 57 Students insame...... 3.500 
Primary schools -... .. 428 Scholars in same..... 17,861 
Scholars at public charge ...... ------++-->------- 10,675 


White persons over 20, who can neither read nor write . . 1,600 


The value of agricultural crops and stock is estimated at 
$3,275,750. 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 
Officers of the Customs.—John A. Parker, Collector, Rap- 
pahannock, Va. vice R. S. Garnett, deceased. 
Surveyors.—Jacob P. De Forest, St. Louis, Mo., vice Na- 
thaa Ranney, resigned; Ebenezer H. Stacy, Gloucester, Mass. 
vice John M. Moriarty, resigned ; Ezekiel Foster, Eastport, 
Maine, vice Charles Peavy, commission expired. 
Land Oficers—Registers.—James Kissack, Fayetteville, 
Ark., reappointed; Lewis B. Tully, Batesville, Ark., vice 
thomas Johnson, resigned; John Gardner, Winamac, Ia., 
vice Edward E. Hannegan, resigned; John N, Ingersoll, Min- 
eral Point, Wisconsin, vice John P. Shelden, removed ; Enos 
Lowe, Burlington, Iowa, vice A. C. Dedge, resigned; Ce- 
taite Delahoussaye, Opelousas, La. vice Robert N. ae 
: Lewis B. McCarty, Demopolis, Alabama, vice " 
, resigned ; Joseph Genois, New-Orleans, La. vice P. 
A. St. Martin, resigned; Julius De Mun, St. Louis, Mo. re- 
inted; James M. Strode, Chicago, Ill. reappointed. 
urdy McElvain, Register of the Land Office at Marion, Ohio, 
appointed; Matthew Gayle, Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Ala., reappointed ; Edward F. Comegeys, Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Tuscaloosa, Ala., vice William G. Par- 
Tes 


Marskeles-Coured Ten Eyck, for the District of Michi- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
; (Thomas D. Condy, for the District of South Carolina; 
urrington Anthony for the District of Rhode Island. 
Receivers of Public Money.—Thomas Scott, Vincennes, 
Ia. vice John Law, resigned ; Samuel Merry, St. Louis, Mo. 
reaappointed; William G. Crawley, A ta, Mi. vice A. H. 
Hall, resigned; Samuel Crawford, Kaskaskia, Ill. vice Bd- 
ward Humphreys, deceased; Elijak H. Gordy. St. Stephens, 
Ala. yice Theodore J. Wilkinson, deceased; Lunsford K. 
Noel, Danville, Ill. vice Stenson H. Anderson, declined; Jas. 
H. Elliott, Winamac, Ia. vice Jesse Jackson, deceased ; Pas- 
chall Bequette, Mineral Point, Wis. vice David W. Jones, 
resigned; Thomas Womack, Greensburg, La. vice William 





Bickham, resigned. 
of the United States.—James A. B for the 
District of Delaware, reappointed. Daniel Goodwin for the 


District of Michigan, reappointed. Charles S. Sibley, for 
the Middle District of Florida, reappointed. Francis 5S. 
Bey, for the District of Columbia, reappointed. Nathaniel 
Williams, for the District of Maryland, reappointed. Mont- 
gomery Blair, for the District of Missouri, in the place of Ar- 
thur L. Magenis, resigned. Solomon Cohen, for the District 
of Georgia, in the place of Robert M. Chariton, resigned. 
Consuls of the United States.—Philip Schuyler, of New- 
York, for the port of Liverpool, in the place of Francis 
Ogden, resigned. Louis Trippe, of New-York, for the port 
of Oporto. Fraucis B. Ogden of New-Jersey, for the port of 
Bristol, in the place of Thomas Dennison. Henry D. Gale 
of New-York, for the port of Velasco, in the place’of Stewart 


Newall, resigned. 


A Man with a Conscience.—Hon. George Evans, M. C. 
from Maine, recently received a letter postmarked Boston, 
enclosing $180, which the writer wished him to pay into the 
U. S. Treasury ‘ for duties short paid.’ If every body who 
has cheated the Government would do likewise, ‘ Uncle Sam’ 
need not issue so many Treasury Notes. 

Hugh M’ Queen, absconding Postmaster of New-Orleans, 
who ran off a defaulter and general swindler and was appre 
bended in Texas, has been set at liberty again, on the ground 
that he is not a criminal. (We thought the Sub-Treasury bill 
made defalcation a criminal offence.) 


James Thompson, Esq. (Whig) has been elected Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. over three other candidates—two of them 
Whig. 

The American Colonization Society received during the 
past year, from donations and other scurces, upwards of 
$20,000. 

The Delaware Banks resumed Specie Payments on the 
15th inst. 

Factory to Let.—The Troy Whig says that an old factory 
which stood at the mouth of Kinderhook has been carried 
off and now stands in the middle of the Hudson river. 

Revolutionary Pensioners.—The number of Revolutionary 
Pensioners under act ef March 18, 1818, which was originally 
upward of 20,000, has decreased to 7,947. 

Hiram Haines, Esq., Editor of the Virginia Star, died at 
Petersburg, Va. on the 15th inst. 





Judah Touro, a citizen of New-Orleans, has presented 
$10,000 to the fund of the Bunker Hill Monument Association. 

Death of a Banker.—We learn from the Boston Gazette 
that Samuel Williams, Esq., formerly a distinguished banker 
in London, died in that city on the 17th inst. 

Daniel Bradford was on the 2d inst. elected Mayor ot 
Lexington, Ky. by 373 to 310 for Madison C. Johnson. 


Mayor Varian, of our City, who has been near the gates 
of death, is slowly recovering. 

Benjamin F. Varnum, Esq. Sheriff of Middlesex Co. 
Mass. died at Dracut on the 9th inst. aged 45 years. 

The Exploring Expedition had not arrived at the Sand- 
wich Islands up to June 20, 1840. 

XK The Supreme Court of the United States on Saturday 
declined to take up the Amistad case, owing to the absence 
of Judge Story. 

(> The Governor of Georgia has issued his proclamation, 
requiring the Banks of that State to resume on the Ist of 
February next. 

IK” The Whig State Central Committee of Pennsylvania 
have selected the 10th of March next for thé meeting of a 
State Convention to nominate the Whig candidate for Gov- 
erner . 


KS” The absence of Judge Story from the Bench of the Su- 








Seizure of Alleged Slavers.—We mentioned some time 
since the seizure of the brig Tigris on the coast of Africa, her 
arrival at Salem, Megs. and the steps which had there been 
taken to investigate the affair. We had intelligence also that 
the bark Jones, of this City, was taken possession of on the 17th 
September at St. Helena by H. M. brig Dolphin, on suspicion 
of being concerned in the slave trade. After lying at Sierra 
Leone for eight weeks, during which time the captain came 
to this country and one of the crew died, there was found to 
be no proof that she was engaged in any illegal traffic, and 
she was accordingly cleared : there being noone at that place 
to take charge of her, she still lies there with money and 
cargo on board amounting to about $10,000. 

The ship Sea-Mew of Salem, Capt. Bryant, was also seized 
by H. M. brig Persian, and brought in to Sierra Leone on 
suspicion of illegal trade. The captaia was kept in-closecon- 
finement. The Court at that place refused to have anything 
to do with the vessel, and it is supposed that she will be re- 
leased. 


The Tigris.—The four men who were brought home 
in the Tigris from the coast of Africa and discharged, have 
cemmenced actions for trespass against the English officer 
who assumed command of the brig. They lay their damages 
at $4000. The officer was bailed by Mr. Grattan, the Bri- 
tish Consul, in the sum of $4000. 











TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The conducters of jour- 
nals desiring a Correspondent in the City of New-York are respect- 
fully apprised that arrange ments for Daily, Semi-Weekly or Weekly 
letters may be effected on advantag terms by addressing a line 
to the Editor of The New-Yorker. Commercial, Political or General 
Intelligence will be given as desired, and the utmost exertion made to 
forward early news. Jan. 9. tf. 











3 Wanted at this office Nos. 26 of Vol. Il. 17 of Vol. IIL 1 and 15 
of Vol. VIII. and 20 of Vol. VI. of the Quarto New-Yorker. Twenty- 
five cents each will be paid for perfect copies, if offered soon. 


‘THE FUTURE,’ 

The first pumber of a new weekly paper thus entitled will be 
issued on Saturday next, (Jan. 30th.) It will be devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of the doctrine of AssociaTion or an InpusTRian R EORGANIZA- 
TION oF Seciery, asa philanthropic and officient antidote to Want, 
Vice and Misery. Cogent facts, and lucid reasonings will illustrate 
and support all the positions taken. 

‘Tae Forvure’ ¢ill be published on a large aod fine Imperial Sheet, 
and be for sale at siz cents a copy at the office of che New-Yorker. 
Orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly supplied at Four Dol- 
lars a hundred eopies. The attentienand support of the Philanthropic, 
the Inquiring, and the Intelligent are respectfully solicited. Address 
simply‘ The Future, No. 30 Ann-street, New-York.’ Jan. 23, 1840. 





i ELOCUTION.—Reapines anv Recrrations.—Prof. BRON- 
SON will give Readings and Recitations from some of the most pop- 
ular authors, in reed with remarks on Oratory and Oraters, Poe- 
try and Poets and Music, explanatery of Mental and Vocal Philosophy, 
illustrative of true express on in Reading, Speaking and Singing, at 











the following times and places : 
Clinton Hall, Monday, January 25, 7 o'clock. 
Stuyvesant Institute, Tuesday, “ 2, we 
Brooklya Lyceum, Wednesday,“ 27, « 
Rutger’s Institute, Friday, « @, a 
Tickets, Prog and Circulars may be had at the usual places 
for such purpeses. 


N. B.—As Mr. Bronsor’s stay in the city is limited, persons wishing 
private instruction will make immediate application. jo 


Married: 


In this city, January 14, William 8. Durbrow, of this city, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter df John Boyd, Esq. of Flushing, L. 1. 

At Washington City, January 14, Morris 8. Miller, Lieutenant U. 8. 
Army, to Jane Octavia, daughter of Maj. Gen. Macomb. 

January 12, the Hen. Albert G. Brown, Representative in Congress 
from Mississippi, to Roberta, daughter of the late Gen. Robert Young, 
of Alexandria. 

At Geneva, January 7, B, Frazee to Alice Maria, daughter of John 
Wheaton. 











Died: 
In this city, January 15, Jane, wife of Capt. John G. Cushman, aged 
33 years. 
Jonuary 


15, Benjamin Field, 39. Abraham }- Tanner, 57. 
January 15, Anna Maria, wife of Semuel G Reymond. 
January 16, Sarah. wife of J.J. Merian, 27. 

January 16, James Parker, 58. Henry Shaw, 32. 
January 17, Peter Martin, 62. Robert Hyslop, 26. 
January 17, Lord, 32. 

January 18, , wife of William Keefe, 55. 
January 19, John H. Tripler, 62> Mrs. Jane Gray, 52. 
January 20, Eunice, wife of Solomon Jenner, 33. 

January 20, Margaret, daughtzr of John Smyth, 29, . 
At Rahway, January 14, Sarab, wife of Thomas A. Green, Editor 








preme Court, now in sessien, is ceused by indisposition. 


of the Herald. 
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TO MY LOVE! 


————————SS m 


A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY G., OF PHILADELPHIA—ADAPTED AND ARRANGED TO A GERMAN MELODY 


- ing, And all my mirth and play are goue 


bo - som swell— 


plain be - fore thee, 





Till cve-ry thought plain be - fore thee, 


I blush, in-deed, such griefs 





That I from mor - tal eye would veil. 


For Fancy holds thine i - mage o’er me, 


That I from mor - 





But Evening brings the same saa 


And sighs my burn - ing 


eye would vell— 


SECOND VERSE, 


You speak—and sweetest tones are welling: 
To charm the scnse and soul to love; 
And cold the heart, and dull the feeling, 

One word from thee would fail to move! 
For Fancy holds thine image o’er me, 
And sighs my burning bosom swell— 
:||: Pill every thought scems plain before thes 
That E from mortal eye would veil. :|: 


THIRD VERSE. 
When slumber ’s softly o’er me stealing, 
Thy form disturbs my peacefal rest; 
I think thine angel face is smiling, . 
And all my sorrows lenve my breast: 
For Fancy holds thine image o’er me, 
And sighs my burning bosom swell— 
|: Till every thought scems plain before thee, 
That I from mortal eye would veil. :|}: 


——F 

















ALMS-GIVING. 
BY R. M. MILNES. 
WHEN Poverty, with mien of shame, 
The sense of Pity seeks to touch— 
Or bolder, makes the simple claim 
That I have nothing, you have much— 
Believe not either man or 
That bids you close the opening hand, 
And with reproving speech and look 
Your first and free intent withstand. 
It may be that the tale you hear 
Of pressing wants and losses borne, 
Is heapt or colored for your ear, 
tatters for the purpose worn: 
But surely Poverty has not 
A sadder need this, to wear 
A mask still meaner than her lot, 
Compassion’s scanty food to share. 





It may be that you err to give 
What will but tempt to further spoil 
Those who in low content would live 
On theft of others’ time and teil; 
Yet sickness may have broke or bent 
The active frame or vig'rous will, 
Or hard occasion may prevent 
Their exercise of humble skill. 
It may be that the suppliant’s life 
Has lain on many an evil way 
Of fou) delight and brutal strife, 
And lawless deeds that shun the day ; 
But how can any guage of yours 
The depth of that temptation try ? 
What Man resists, what Man endures, 
Is open to one only eye. 
Why not believe the homely letter 
7 That all you give will God restore’? 





The poor mau'may deserve it better, 
And surely. surely wants it mere: 

Let but the rich man do his part, 
And whatsoe’er the issue be 

To those who ask, his answering heart 
Will gain and grow in sympathy. 
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